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The  "Constitution'*  of  To-day — Electrically  Propelled 


THE  U.  S.  S.  "New  Mexico,"  the  first 
battleship  of  any  nation  to  be  electri- 
cally propelled,  is  one  of  the  most  important 
achievements  of  the  scientific  age.  She  not 
only  develops  the  maximum  power  and, 
with  electrical  control,  has  greater  flexi- 
bility of  maneuver,  which  is 
a  distinct  naval  advantage, 
but  also  gives  greater  econ- 
omy. At  10  knots,  her 
normal  cruising  speed,  she 
will  steam  on  less  fuel  than 
the  best  turbine-driven  ship 
that  preceded  her. 


Figures  that  tell  the 
Story  of  Achievement 


The  electric  generating 
plant,  totaling  28,000  horse- 
power, and  the  propulsion 
equipment  of  the  great  supcr-dreadnaught 
wore  built  by  the  General  Electric  Company. 
Their  operation  has  demonstrated  the  superi- 
ority of  electric  propulsion  over  old-time 
methods  and  a  wider  application  of  this 
principle  in  the  merchant  marine  i3  fast 
making  progress. 


Length— 624  feet 
Width -97  feet 
Displacement— 32,000  tons 
Fuel  capacity— a  million 

gallons  (fuel  oil) 
Power— 28,000  electrical 

horsepower 
Speed— 21  knots 


Six  auxiliary  General  Electric  Turbine-Gen- 
erators of  400  horsepower  each,  supply 
power  for  nearly  500  motors,  driving  pumps, 
fans,  shop  machinery,  and  kitchen  anH  laun- 
dry appliances,  etc. 

Utilizing  electricity  to  propel  ships  at  sea 
marks  the  advancement  of 
another  phase  cf  the  elec- 
trical industry  in  which  the 
General  Electric  Company 
is  the  pioneer.  Of  equal 
importance  has  been  its 
part  in  perfecting  electric 
transportation  on  land, 
transforming  tho  potential 
energy  of  waterfalls  for  use 
in  electric  motors,  develop- 
ing the  possibilities  of  electric  li:]:htip,g  and 
many  other  similar  achievements. 

As  a  result,  so  general  arc  the  applications 
of  electricity  to  the  needs  cf  mankind  that 
scarcely  a  home  or  individual  today  need 
be  without  the  benefits  of  General  Electric 
products  and  service. 


A.n  illustrated  booklet  describing  the  "  New  J.l3xico,''  entitled. 
The  Electric  Ship,''  will  be  sent  upon  request.  Address 
General  electric  Company,  Desk  44,  Schenectady,  New  York. 


General  Office 
^Schenectady;  N.Y 


^^•^F  Sales  Offices  m  gs-ics-i 
I IV    all  large  cities. 


Ad.  95-1081 


College  Papers 


Req.  27280 
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THE  O.  K.  THAT  COUNTS 


JOHN  DEERE 
He  Gave  to  the  World  the  Steel  Plow 


The  best  recommendation  for  farm 
implements  is  the  reputation  they  have 
estabHshed  for  especially  satisfactory 
work  in  the  hands  of  the  users  who 
have  invested  their  money  in  them. 

The  user  is  the  court  of  last  resort. 
The  possibilities  in  an  implement  go 
to  him  for  judgment  in  the  light  of 
actual  practice.  His  O.  K.  is  what 
counts. 

John  Deere  Implements  have  been 
in  the  hands  of  users  for  more  than 
eighty  years.  The  verdict  of  these 
users  has  established  a  world-wide 
John  Deere  reputation  for  good  work 
and  long  wear. 

To  maintain  and  increase  that  repu- 
tation is  the  constant  aim  in  the  manu- 
facture of  John  Deere  Implements 
toda3^ 


i  JOHN  DEERE,    -    Moline,  Illinois 
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MEADOW  HOLM  FARMS 


OUR  HERDS  NOW  HEADED  BY 

Finderne  Pride  Fayne 

**A  Son  of  the  Highest  Record  Long  Distance  Cow  Living" 

We  hear  of  bulls  here  and  there  that  combine  in  their 
backing  even  scores  of  great  sires ;  but  suppose  you  put  only 
these  four — ■ 

Hengerveld  De  Kol  Johanna  Rue  3d's  Lad 
King  Segis  Sarcastic  Lad 

in  a  pedigree !    You  wouldn't  need  any  more. 

They  have  made  history  for  a  quarter  of  a  century.  Surely 
Finderne  Pride  Fayne,  combining  them  all,  as  he  does  in  the 
first  four  generations  of  his  pedigree,  can  be  depended  upon 
to  continue  the  pace  established  by  his  illustrious  ancestors. 
We  know  he  will ! 

Peter  Small    H.  B.  Gooding 


CHESTERLAND,  OHIO 


TIFFIN,  OHIO 
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HOLSTEIN  HERD  BULLS 

We  are  offering  four 
Young  Bulls  for  Sale 

-  iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiy^ 


QUALIFIED 

YEARLY  BACKING 
SPLENDID  INDIVIDUALS 
STRAIGHT 

STRONG  CONSTITUTION 


All  Backed  by  Yearly  Rerords.* 


Bull  born  May  23,  1919. 
Extra  well  marked,  square 
and  well  shaped.  A  splendid 
individual  and  bred  in  the 
best  of  blood  lines.  His  dam, 
Lothian  Ruth  Pietertje 
Korndyke  No.  315679  A.  R.  O., 
at  1  year,  11  months,  28  days, 
milk,  7  days,  408.5.  butter 
17.378;  milk,  30  days,  1,726.1, 
butter  72.818;  milk,  7  days,  8 
months  from  calving,  261.9, 
butter  12.502;  milk,  365  days, 
15,288.  butter,  365  days,  688,- 
072.  Sire  of  calf  Sir  Ona 
Clothilde  De  Kol  No.  241466. 
His  sire  is  backed  by  the 
best  of  yearly  backing  over 
1,000  lbs.  butter  and  over 
25,000  lbs.  of  milk.  This 
young  bull  is  all  right  every 
way.  , 


A  high  class  individual,  well  marked,  slight- 
ly more  white  than  black.  Born  April  18,  19.19. 

His  Sire — Lothian  Maggie  De  Kol's  Son,  a 
young  bull  that  will  soon  have  several  good 
record  daughters.  He  is  from  Lothian  Mag- 
gie De  Kol  with  a  year  record  of  1238.5  lbs. 
butter  from  7967.6  lbs.  milk. 

His  Dam — Lothian  Margaret  De  Kol  Korn- 
dyke, a  daughter  of  Pieterje  Hengerveld  Sir 
Korndyke  with  a  record  of  28.9  lbs.  butter 
from  560  lbs.  milk  in  7  days  and  117.2  lbs.  but- 
ter from  2200  lbs.  milk  in  30  days  as  a  4-year- 
old,  and  a  305-day  record  of  14,405  lbs.  milk 
and  645.4  butter  as  a  3-year-old.  Her  dam  has 
a  record  of  27.6  lbs.  butter  in  7  days,  90.5  lbs. 
in  30  days  and  680.7  lbs.  butter  from  14,639  lbs. 
milk  in  362  daj^s. 

It  will  be  noted  the  three  nearest  dams  of 
this  calf  all  have  good  semi-official  records. 

He  is  well-grown  right  in  every  way  and  is 
priced  very  reasonable  for  immediate  accept- 
ance. 


The  Other  Two  Bulls  Have  Equally  as  Good  Breeding. 

LOTHIAN  RIVERODE  FARMS 

ALEXANDER  WATT  L  M.  WILLIAMS 

NOVELTY,  OHIO 

I  iniiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiii  iiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii  ■■■iiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiii  nil  nil  iiinininini  m 
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DANCING  SCHEDULE 

Moyles'  Academy 

KEITH'S  THEATER  BUILDING 
(In  the  Heart  of  the  City) 
Telephones:  Bell,  Main  3125;  Citizens  5439 

NEXT  BEGINNERS'  CLASS  FOR  ADULTS— 

Monday  evening,  Oct.  20, 
for  this  class  now. 

CHILDRENS  CLASS 

2:30  P.  M. 

PRIVATE  LESSONS  by  appointment  any  day  or 
evening.  Mr.  Moyles  and  his  assistants  make  a 
specialty  of  private  personal  instruction. 

ASSEMBLY  DANCES— K.  of  C.  Hall,  State  and 
Sixth  Sts.,  every  Wednesday  and  Saturday  night 

Take  Oak  Street  ca:  and  get  off  at  Sixth  Street. 


It  ^-i  o  ciociv.  Register 
SaturdaAr    October  18,  at 


liiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 


More  Milk 

At  Less  Cost  Per  Gallon 


Feed  a  ration  that  costs  you  less  but 
makes  more  milk.  That  is  the  secret  of 
success  in  modern  dairying.  And  such  a 
ration  is  International  Special  Dairy  Feed. 
It  is  a  right  ration  —  scientifically  formu- 
lated— accurately  prepared. 

International  Special  Dairy  Feed  saves 
bushels  of  your  home  grown  grain.  This 
alone  will  bring  you  a  profit.  But  in  addi- 
tion, you  will  get  from  one  to  two  quarts 
more  milk  daily  from  each  cow  if  you  feed 
^  International  Special  Dairy 
Feed.  Try  it!  We  will  sup- 
ply you  if  your  dealer  can't. 
International  Sugar  Feed  Co. 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota 


— ga 
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Pure  Cane  Mola  Is  Fed 
By  Scientific  Farmers 

Because  this  100%  pure  sugar  cane  molasses,  imported 
direct  from  the  West  Indies,  is  the  cheapest  feed  you 
can  buy  today,  Prof.  Savage,  of  Cornell,  has  recently 
compiled  a  table  published  in  the  Dairyman's  League 
News  showing  that  cane  molasses  containing  not  less 
than  53%  sugar  supplies  more  digestible  nutrient  per 
dollar  expended  than  any  known  feed.    An  analysis  of 

Cans  MotiBi 

proves  that  it  meets  this  test.  It  practically  equals 
corn  in  feed  value:  costs  just  about  half  as  much.  The 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  compiled  two  bulletins 
on  cane  molasses  as  a  feed.  One  proves  that  it  makes  a 
hay  and  grain  ration  14%  more  digestible,  the  other 
that  its  energy  value  is  tremendously  greater  than  that 
of  any  other  feed.    See  Bulletin  117  and  125, 

Cows  give  from  10%  to  20%  more  milk  on  Cane  Mola: 
hogs  gain  weight  quickly:  horses  and  mules  show  more 
pep.  Analysis  on  every  barrel.  Write  Dept.  H  for 
literature:  it's  free. 

Pure  Cane  Molasses  Corp. 

16  Exchange  Place,  New  York. 
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The  Cletrac  rtin  j 
on  apair  of  tracks 
like  a  locomotive 


Only  the  Plow  Goes  into  the  Ground 
The  Cletrac  Stays  on  Top 


THE  Cletrac  Tank-Type  Tractor 
runs  on  a  pair  of  metal  tracks 
like  a  locomotive.  Six  wheels, 
three  on  each  side,  carry  the  entire  weight 
of  the  machine  and  run  on  the  endless 
tracks  which  are  laid  down  and  picked 
up  as  the  Cletrac  goes  along. 

This  distinctive  type  of  construction 
enables  the  Cletrac  to  go  practically  any- 
where— no  matter  what  the  soil  condi- 
tions. On  sod,  sand,  mud,  plowed  ground, 
snow  or  ice;  over  bumps,  hummocks  and 
ditches  the  Cletrac  runs  on  its  tracks — 
nothing  stops  it. 

Because  it  runs  on  tracks  it  doesn't 
have  to  expend  extra  energy  to  push 
itself  along.  This  saves  power,  saves 
fuel,  saves  time.   The  power  isn't  wasted 


propelling  the  tractor.  It  goes  into  the 
"pull"  on  the  implement. 

And  the  tracks  being  broad,  distribute 
the  weight  of  the  Cletrac  as  snow-shoes 
distribute  a  man's  weight.  This  elim- 
inates the  packing  down  of  the  soil  so 
common  to  the  ordinary  tractor  and  en- 
ables the  Cletrac  to  go  over  loose,  sandy, 
or  moist  surfaces  without  sinking  in  or 
slipping. 

The  Cletrac  burns  kerosene,  distillate 
or  gasoline.  It  is  the  modern  embodi- 
ment of  compact  power.  It  does  more 
kinds  of  work  more  days  in  the  year.  It 
performs  practically  all  the  work  former- 
ly done  with  horses,  mules  and  stationary 
power — and  doe's  it  faster,  better  and 
cheaper. 


Write  for  the  illustrated  booklet  "Selecting  Your  Tractor." 
It  is  full  of  good,  sound  practical  information   that  every 
farmer  should  have.      It  will  be  sent  Free 


T**^  Cleveland  Tractor  Ca- 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

LARGEST    MANUFACTURERS    OF  TANK -TYPE  TRACTORS   IN  THE  WORLD. 
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CLASSIFICATION 

By  L.  J.  Taber,  Master  Ohio  State  Grange. 


NO  class  of  our  citizens  is  more  inter- 
ested in  the  proper  development  of 
the  State  than  the  farmer.  To  him  good 
roads,  good  schools  and  public  im- 
provements, in  harmony  with  the  prog- 
ress of  the  age,  are  necessities  for  which 
he  is  willing  to  pay  his  full  share. 
Everv  thoughtful  farmer  realizes  full 
well  that  the  cost  of  keeping  abreast  the 
public  needs  must  constantly  increase. 
He  has  no  desire  to  place  the  burdens 
on  others.  He  is  perfectly  willing  to 
pay  his  proportionate  share  of  the  ex- 
penses of  government. 

At  times  the  farmer  has  been  consid- 
ered stingy  in  matters  of  public  im- 
provements. This  charge  is  not  Avell 
founded.  While  the  farmer  desires  that 
he  shall  receive  one  hundred  cents  of 
service  out  of  every  tax  dollar,  he  is  not 
in  the  way  of  progress,  and  is  entirely 
willing  to  go  hand  in  hand  with  those 
in  other  walks  of  life  in  making  any 
governmental  investments  that  will  be 
for  the  greatest  good. 

The  farmer  has  found  it  necessary 
many  times  to  kick  on  matters  of  taxa- 
tion. The  reasons  for  this  are  obvious. 
Since  the  beginning  of  organized  socie- 
ty the  burdens  of  government  have 
rested  heavily  on  the  tiller  of  the  soil. 
Collection  was  easy  and  escape  practic- 
ally impossible.  As  society  has  pro- 
gressed and  taxation  increased,  a  con- 
stantly increasing  burden  has  rested 
upon  real  estate. 

A  half  century  ago  most  of  the 
wealth  in  the  State  and  Nation  was 
tangible  in  its  nature.     Today  more 


than  fifty  percent  of  Ohio's  wealth  is 
intangible.  The  proportion  will  in- 
crease as  wealth  increases. 

Civilized  society  has  not  yet  devised 
any  taxation  scheme  that  is  perfect  and 
bears  with  equal  fairness  on  all  who 
enjoy  the  protection  and  blessings  of 
government.  It  must  be  admitted,  how- 
ever, that  no  class  of  property  should 
escape  taxation.  The  burdens  of  gov- 
ernment should  not  rest  more  heavily 
on  one  class  than  another. 

While  we  admit  that  certain  forms 
of  property  have  greater  earning  power 
than  others,  we  also  recognize  that  it 
would  be  manifestly  impossible  to  base 
the  classification  of  property  in  accord- 
ance with  its  earning  power ;  as  the  con- 
stant change  of  earning  power  would 
make  permanent  classification  impossi- 
ble and  multiply  the  opportunities  for 
dishonesty  and  evasion. 

The  uniform  rule  in  taxation,  under 
which  our  State  has  operated  for  more 
than  half  a  century,  has  its  admitted 
defects,  like  any  human  scheme.  It  does 
not  prevent  some  injustice,  some  dis- 
honesty, and  has  not  prevented  the  tax 
dodger  from  escaping  his  obligation  to 
society.  While  our  present  system  is 
not  perfect,  before,  deciding  to  make  a 
change,  let  us  consider  carefully  what 
is  proposed. 

The  owners  of  intangible  wealth  for 
generations  have  been  seeking  some 
method  whereby  they  could  legally  pay 
a  lower  tax  rate  than  the  owners  of  real 
estate  and  other  forms  of  tangible 
property.    During  the  past  few  years 
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they  have  repeatedly  sought  to  have  the 
constitution  of  Ohio  amended  to  permit 
the  Legislature  to  classify  property  for 
purposes  of  taxation.  From  the  be- 
ginning of  this  discussion  the  farmers 
ofthe  State  have  looked  with  suspicion 
upon  this  move  for  many  reasons  and 
not  without  justification. 

In  the  first  place  the  owners  of  in- 
tangible wealth  have  been  evading  tax- 
ation for  generations,  and  have  been 
very  active  in  preventing  the  passage 


of  farmers  was  further  aroused  when 
they  tried  to  pass  the  classification 
amendment  last  fall,  when  the  public 
mind  was  occupied  with  the  wet  and  dry 
fight  and  war  conditions,  making  an  ef- 
fective campaign  impossible.  Then, 
again,  they  sought  to  have  the  amend- 
ment presented  at  a  special  election  on 
the  28th  of  May,  at  a  time  when  the 
farmer  was  extremely  busy ;  thus  allow- 
ing a  period  so  short  that  an  effective 
campaign  could  not  be  waged.  This 


of  legislation  that  would  compel  the 
listing  and  collecting  of  the  taxes  they 
owe  the  State.  Not  content  with  evad- 
ing taxes,  they  have  sought  to  legalize 
this  evasion  by  clamoring  for  an  amend- 
ment to  the  constitution  and  a  lower 
tax  rate  for  their  particular  class  of 
property. 

We  see  owners  of  this  class  of  prop- 
erty enjoying  the  blessings  of  society 
and  the  advantages  of  Ohio's  progress 
who  are  not  only  unwilling  to  help  sup- 
port the  government,  but  at  the  same 
time  are  willing  to  help  finance  ex- 
pensive campaigns  to  secure  the  adop- 
tion of  an  amendment  that  would  legal- 
ize their  past  conduct.    The  suspicion 


last  was  defeated  by  organized  agri- 
culture. 

We  shall  not  discuss  the  theory  of 
classification,  but  shall  try  to  point  out 
some  of  the  reasons  why  the  Grange  in 
particular,  and  farm  and  home-owners 
in  general,  have  opposed  in  the  past  and 
will  continue  to  oppose  this  proposi- 
tion. Our  opposition  is  not  founded  on 
either  theory  or  suspicion,  but  upon  the 
many  grave  dangers  which  lurk  in  the 
proposed  change. 

Twenty  years  ago  a  master  of  the 
Ohio  State  Grange  challenged  those  fa- 
voring classification  to  state  exactly 
what  rate  they  proposed  on  farms  and 
homes,  and  what  rate  they  proposed  on 
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money  and  intangible  wealth.  That 
challenge  has  been  reiterated  by  State 
Grange  masters  in  almost  every  fight 
since  then.  It  has  never  been  answered 
by  the  leaders  of  classification. 

I  am  challenging  them  again  to  pub- 
licly state  their  scheme  of  classification 
and  the  rates  proposed  on  the  different 
classes. 

Is  it  the  Kentucky  scheme,  with  its 
one-tenth  of  one  percent  on  money  and 
many  forms  of  tax  exemption.'^ 

Is  it  the  Pennsylvania  scheme  where 
money  pays  four-tenths  of  one  percent 
and  real  estate  in  some  places  pays  as 
high  as  fifty-ten ths 

Shall  intangible  property  pay  in  Ohio 
a  less  rate  in  sum  total  than  real  estate 
pays  to  the  State,  and  leave  visible 
property  with  the  total  local  tax  to 
bear  ? 

Who  will  pay  the  enormous  debt  of 
Ohio  taxing  districts  if  we  have  a  low, 
fixed,  flat  rate  on  intangible  property, 
a  rate  which  may  never  change,  a  rate 
which  the  local  taxing  authorities  can- 
not increase  to  meet  increasing  expen- 
ditures ? 

We  know  that  Ohio  needs  more  reve- 
nue. Today  her  schools  are  suffering 
seriously  because  of  insufficient  funds. 
The  crime  against  the  coming  genera- 
tion is  almost  past  forgiveness.  If  in- 
tangibles had  been  returned  for  taxa- 
tion in  the  past  and  if  the  owners  of 
this  property  had  borne  their  share  of 
the  governmental  expense,  as  they 
should  have  done  as  a  patriotic  duty, 
today's  condition  would  not  exist. 

Shall  we  forgive  and  forget  and  at 
the  same  time  make  this  same  intangible 
property  the  favored  class  in  taxation? 
Does  it  deserve  this  at  the  hands  of  the 
voters  of  Ohio? 

If  we  have  classification  in  Ohio  will 


present  conditions  be  improved  and  will 
we  have  more  revenue? 

I  say  emphatically,  we  will  have  less 
than  at  present.  Ohio  now  obtains  a 
greater  percent  of  tax  from  intangible 
property  than  any  State  which  has 
classification  in  force. 

The  honest  classificationists  are  be- 
ginning to  admit  this  fact.  Senator 
Parrett,  chairman  of  the  joint  tax  com- 
mission of  the  Ohio  Legislature,  in  a 
speech  at  Wilmington  admitted  that  he 
doubted  that  classification  would  pro- 
duce more  revenue  than  we  have  at 
present.  The  Cleveland  Clearing  House, 
in  a  letter  assessing  the  banks  of  Cleve- 
land $80,000.00  to  help  pass  the  classi- 
fication amendment,  says :  "Classified 
property  taxes  may  or  may  not  alone 
produce  adequate  revenue.  No  one  can 
speak  with  certaintly  about  that."  This 
letter  was  confidential  to  the  bankers 
and  was  not  meant  for  public  perusal 
and  is  the  honest  opinion  of  the  classi- 
ficationists. Yet  these  same  classfiica- 
tionists  say  to  the  general  public: 
"Classification  will  reduce  the  taxes  of 
every  man  who  is  now  paying  his  just 
share  of  taxes,  because  classification 
will  bring  out  for  taxation  millions  of 
dollars  worth  of  property  on  w^hich  not 
a  single  cent  of  tax  is  now  paid." 

How  can  3^ou  reconcile  these  two 
statements?  We  know  classification 
will  produce  less  revenue.  The  classi- 
ficationists admit  it  among  themselves. 
Yet  they  hold  up  the  idea  of  more  reve- 
nue to  the  general  public  as  a  bait  to 
secure  votes. 

Their  real  campaign  is  to  escape 
taxation.  The  New  York  Tax  Commis- 
sion brands  classification  with  its  low, 
fiat  rates  as  "a  bribe  to  evade  taxa- 
tion." 


(Continued  on  page  34) 
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CLASSIFICATION  FAVORED 

By  Mary  Lee 

(Mrs.  Lee,  who  is  a  resident  of  Westerville  and  is  a  graduate  of  Ohio  University,  has  been 
actively  connected  with  Grange  and  educational  legislation  for  twenty  years  and  is  one  of 
the  organizers  of  the  National  Tax  Association.) 


IT  is  a  pleasure  to  discuss  the  propos- 
ed amendment  for  classification  of 
property  for  purposes  of  taxation  with 
a  body  of  students.  They  are  free  from 
bias  and  are  not  easily  swayed  by  the 
prevalent  appeals  to  prejudice,  self  in- 
terest and  avarice.  The  entire  prob- 
lem of  the  duty,  responsibility  and  pow- 
er of  government  is  involved  in  the  is- 
sue. 

The  proposed  amendment  to  the 

constitution  reads : 

"Section  2.  All  property  shall 
be  taxed  by  such  rules  and  methods 
and  in  such  classes  as  may  be  pro- 
vided by  law.  The  rules  and  meth- 
ods shall  be  uniform  within  the 
classes  so  established." 
Briefly,    the    amendment  provides 

that : 

All  property  shall  be  taxed  at  once; 
it  shall  be  divided  into  classes  according 
to  its  character  and  taxed  according  to 
its  productivity;  rules  and  methods  of 
taxation  shall  be  uniform  on  property 
in  the  same  class. 

The  existing  constitution  says  that 
all  property  shall  be  taxed  at  a  uniform 
rate.  Its  ability  to  pay  is  not  consid- 
ered. The  proposed  amendment  con- 
siders the  productivity  of  a  class  of 
property  and  bases  the  rate  on  the 
ability  to  pay. 

The  proposed  amendment  is  in  keep- 
ing with  ethical  and  economic  thought 
that  it  shall  pay  the  most  which  is  the 
best  able.  It  conforms  to  the  estab- 
lished custom  of  civilization  to  classify 
all  subjects  in  any  business,  profession 
or  vocation. 

It  conforms  to  the  practice  of  the 
federal  government.    Classification  was 


provided  by  Hamilton  in  his  construc- 
tion of  a  stable  and  equitable  system 
of  raising  revenues.  It  was  supported 
by  Washington,  Jefferson,  Madison, 
Monroe,  John  Jay,  Albert  Gallatin,  and 
other  financiers  and  statesmen  who  had 
to  do  with  the  establishment  of  a  na- 
tional fiscal  system.  The  federal  gov- 
ernment has  never  even  considered 
abandoning  classification  of  property. 

The  general  property  tax  or  uniform 
rule  has  been  tried  by  many  states  and 
abandoned  by  most  of  them.  Its  op- 
eration was  notorious  for  the  scandal 
it  evoked.  Inquisitorial  laws  have  been 
enacted  only  to  be  cast  aside  by  an 
outraged  people.  Inquisitorial  laws 
can  again  be  enacted.  The  stamp  tax 
can  be  renewed,  the  assessors  stamp  can 
be  required  to  make  property  collecti- 
ble in  our  state,  but  they  would  prove 
so  destructive  that  a  clamor  would  rise 
for  the  repeal  of  measures  that  drove 
capital  from  these  states  to  those  hav- 
ing classification  based  on  ability  to 
pay.  Money  is  fluid.  It  is  also  timed.  It 
will  go  to  the  government  at  four  and 
a  half  per  cent  rather  than  to  business 
and  agriculture  at  six  per  cent.  The 
former  is  safe;  there  is  no  tax;  there 
is  no  danger  about  collecting;  it  is  not 
idle  a  minute.  Safety,  stability  and 
freedom  from  tax  are  worth  more  to  it 
than  the  extra  one  and  one-half  per 
cent.  It  classifies  itself.  The  greater 
the  anxiety,  burden  and  tax,  the  hard- 
er it  is  to  get  money. 

Only  ten  states  retain  the  uniform 
rule:  Utah,  Nevada,  Washington, 
Florida,  Texas,  Mississippi,  Nebraska, 
South  Carolina,  Ohio  and  Illinois.  The 
last  two  are  the  only  populous  and  in- 
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dustrial  states.  Illinois  voted  favorable 
last  year  but  the  constitution  provides 
that  a  measure  must  receive  a  majority 
of  all  votes  cast,  hence  the  amendment, 
while  receiving  a  majority  of  votes,  was 
lost  because  it  did  not  get  a  majority 
of  all  votes  cast  at  the  election.  Ohio 
has  voted  on  the  amendment  several 
times,  each  time  the  number  in  its  favor 
growing. 

Opponents  of  classification  point  to 
Kentucky  and  refer  to  the  special  taxes 
used  there.  These  are  occupational  and 
privilege  taxes  and  as  likely  to  be  used 
with  the  uniform  rule  as  with  classifi- 
catioii).  They  are  not  an  argument 
either  way. 

Opponents  say  that  farm  lands  have 
doubled  and  trebled  in  valuation.  The 
same  thing  happened  in  Ohio  when  the 
Smith  limit  law  was  enacted. 

Opponents  claim  that  farmers  have 
suffered  from  the  tax  in  Kentucky.  The 
State  Tax  Commission,  which  ought  to 
have  means  of  securing  accurate  infor- 
mation, says  that  the  total  increase  of 
tax  on  lands  in  two  years  was  but 
$498,431.30,  while  the  increase  on  in- 
tangibles has  been  $1,074,534.48  in  the 
same  length  of  time.  The  percentage 
of  the  burden  of  taxation  decreased  on 
lands  from  42.462  per  cent  in  1917  to 
37.198  per  cent  in  1919.  The  decrease 
for  town  lots  was  from  34.922  in  1917 
to  20.363  in  1919.  The  decrease  of  the 
burden  borne  by  livestock  was  from 
7.029  in  1917  to  i.047  in  1919. 

The  percentage  borne  by  intangible 
property  increased  from  13.951  in 
1917  to  17.818  in  1919.  Bank  deposits 
paid  1.211  per  cent  of  the  burden  in 
1917  and  2.921  in  1919. 

In  1917  live  stock  paid  a  tax  of  55 
cents  and  in  1919  a  tax  of  10  cents. 

In  every  state  where  the  general 
property  tax  has  been  tried  it  has  de- 
bauched  public    conscience.    In  every 


state  where  it  has  been  abandoned  and 
the  ability  of  propertv  to  pay  a  tax 
considered,  intangible  property  has  in- 
creased on  the  duplicate  while  intangi- 
ble has  been  relieved  of  some  of  the  bur- 
den. Tangible  property  and  intangible 
which  was  on  the  duplicate  welcomed 
the  sharing  of  the  burdens.  Public  sen- 
timent does  not  object  to  drastic  laws 
to  get  property  on  the  duplicate  if  the 
rate  is  just  but  it  will  resist  unjust 
rates.  Public  conscience  and  public 
securitv  are  very  closely  related. 

Opponents  say  that  a  man  who  would 
lie  for  a  dollar  would  lie  for  a  cent.  It 
is  strange  how  the  human  mind  can 
reason  abstractly  on  mathematics,  phi- 
losophy and  logic  yet  when  it  enters  the 
domain  of  practical  living  or  ethical 
foundations,  it  begins  to  raise  impossi- 
ble barriers  and  create  standards  out  of 
proportion  to  honest  thought.  It  de- 
lights to  dwell  upon  the  foibles  of  hu- 
man nature  rather  than  its  strength 
and  excellencies.  Suspicion,  unbridled 
imagination,  exaggerated  misrepresen- 
tions,  then  take  the  place  of  reason  and 
experience.  The  two  most  common 
traits  of  humanity  are  common  sense 
and  common  honesty,  despite  cavilings 
to  the  contrary. 

Why  set  up  supposition  against  fact 
and  suspicion  against  reality  Why 
hold  on  to  a  worn  out  system  that  was 
put  in  the  constitution  as  an  experi- 
ment by  a  former  generation  and  re- 
fuse to  listen  to  the  voice  of  experience 
and  reason.^  Men  say  the  "principle 
of  classification  is  right"  and  then  set 
up  bogies  of  what  will  happen  if  prop- 
ert}^  is  given  a  chance  to  be  reasonably 
honest.  If  "the  principle  is  fundament- 
ally right,"  will  not  the  same  spirit  that 
has  statred  it,  voted  for  it  in  ever  in- 
creasing numbers,  be  with  us  to  aid  in 

(Continued  on  page  36) 
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WHY  A  COLLEGE  EDUCATION? 

By  Alfred  Viviak,  Dean  College  of  Agriculture,  O.  S.  U. 


Ian  ornament?  That  is  the  question 
S  a  college  degree  an  asset  or  merely 
which  is  puzzling  the  mind  of  many  a 
young  man  and  young  woman  today. 
In  these  strenuous  times,  when  ever}^- 
one  who  wants  to  work  can  find  em- 
ployment at  an  unprecedented  wage,  a 
young  man  is  inclined  to  pause  before 
deciding  to  spend  four  years  of  his  life 
in  the  college  class  room  and  labora- 


still  greater  worth.  This  is  particular- 
ly true  of  a  college  course  in  agricul- 
ture. One  of  our  sister  universities  a 
few  years  ago  made  a  survey  of  a  large 
number  of  farmers  in  the  state  in  which 
the  university  is  located.  It  was  found 
that  those  farmers  with  a  high  school 
education  had  a  yearly  income  which 
was  much  larger  than  that  of  those 
whose  education  had  not  extended  be- 


tory.  This  is  a  practical  age,  which 
demands  that  every  effort  whether 
mental  or  physical  shall  yield  adequate 
returns,  and  even  education — the  one 
thing  which  heretofore  has  been  held 
sacred  and  unquestionable — is  now 
asked  to  justify  itself.  Hence  the  ques- 
tion at  the  beginning  of  this  para- 
graph. 

Whether  or  not  the  degree  is  an  orna- 
ment, the  education  for  which  that  de- 
gree stands  has  a  value  which  can  be 
measured  in  material  returns  as  well  as 
in  mental   satisfactions   which    are  of 


yond  the  elementary  schools.  It  was 
also  made  evident  that  those  who  had 
had  a  college  course  in  agriculture  were 
rewarded  wiht  annual  incomes  much  in 
excess  of  that  earned  by  the  farmers 
v/ith  only  the  high  school  preparation 
for  life. 

If  that  was  true  yesterday,  it  will  be 
increasingly  true  tomorrow.  Under 
primeval  conditions,  with  a  virgin  soil 
but  recently  wrested  from  prairie, 
swamp  or  forest ;  with  a  simple  civiliza- 
tion ;  with  little  economic  competition ; 
when  as  yet  there  were  no  harmful  in- 
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sects  and  plant  diseases ;  when  one  had 
only  to  sow  and  to  hoe  and  to  reap — 
then,  even  the  indii¥erent  farmer  could 
achieve  a  measure  of  success.  But  that 
time  is  no  more.  The  day  of  the  dullard 
is  done. 

Farm  life  has  increased  in  complex- 
ity by  leaps  and  bounds  during  the  last 
two  decades.  The  rapid  development 
of  our  large  industrial  centers,  and  the 
changes  in  economic  conditions  accom- 
panying the  transition  from  a  strictly 
agricultural  country  to  a  great  indus- 
trial nation,  have  seriously  affected  the 
business  of  farming,  and  have  made  the 
labor  problem,  which  in  our  grand- 
father's day  was  easily  solved,  a  thing 
of  menace  and  a  "weariness  to  the 
ilesh."  An  unintelligent  agriculture  has 
depleted  the  soil  of  its  native  fertility, 
injurious  insects  and  plant  diseases 
have  been  imported  from  far  and  near, 
pathological  conditions  have  developed 
in  the  soil,  our  animals  have  acquired 
diseases  that  were  unknown  to  our 
grandfathers. 

Land  values  have  increased  to 
such  an  extent  that  the  necessary  capi- 
talization of  a  farm  project  today  is 
such  as  would  have  made  those  same 
grandfathers  gasp  in  astonishment. 
But,  in  spite  of  all  this,  farming  never 
before  offered  to  the  trained  man  such 
financial  opportunities  as  it  now  lays 
before  him.  You  will  recall  the  joke 
about  the  farmer  who  when  asked  why 
the  prices  of  his  crops  had  increased  so 
much,  replied:  "In  these  days  when  a 
farmer  must  know  the  bonatical  name 
of  his  crop,  and  the  chemical  name  of 
the  fertilizer  he  uses,  the  entomological 
name  of  the  insects  which  attack  his 
crops,  and  the  phytopathological  name 
of  the  diseases  which  destroy  them,  he 
must  charge  a  higher  price  for  his  pro- 
duce."    When,  in  addition  to  having 


that  information,  he  must  know  how  to 
combat  the  ever  increasing  hoard  of  in- 
sects and  diseases  that  infect  the  crops, 
how  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  an  in- 
creasingly complex  market  situation, 
and  above  all  must  know  how  to  make 
one  man  do  what  three  have  done  be- 
fore, it  is  evident  that  the  farmer  of 
the  future  must  not  only  be  well  paid 
but  he  must  be  a  man  of  broad  educa- 
tion and  highly  developed  intelligence. 
Such  men  the  college  course  in  agricul- 
ture aims  to  prepare,  and  with  that 
preparation  they  may  look  forward  to 
a  proper  financial  reward.  Yesterday 
was  the  day  of  the  untrained  farmer — 
tomorrow  ushers  in  the  era  when  the 
farmer  will  recog-nize  the  fact  that  the 
best  of  all  farm  implements  is  a  well- 
trained  brain. 

While  it  is  true  that  farming  offers 
good  returns  to  the  college  trained 
man,  it  is  equally  true  that  there  is  an 
ever  increasing  demand  for  the  man 
with  a  college  training  in  agriculture 
for  positions  other  than  in  actual  farm- 
ing. There  has  always  been  a  consid- 
erable call  for  agricultural  college  gra- 
duates to  serve  as  college  teachers  and 
as  investigators  in  the  experiment  sta- 
tions or  in  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  The  extension 
services  of  our  agricultural  colleges  are 
constantly  looking  for  well  trained  men 
of  high  caliber,  and  the  introduction  of 
vocational  agricultural  education  into 
the  high  school  is  creating  a  demand  for 
graduates  of  our  agricultural  colleges 
which,  up  to  date,  it  has  been  impossible 
fully  to  meet. 

And  now  commerce  and  the  indus- 
tries have  discovered  that  these  colleges 
are  turning  out  men  who  have  a  train- 
ing which  especially  fits  them  for  cer- 
tain positions  in  the  commercial  and 
industrial  world.  This  demand  for  agri- 
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culturally  trained  men  is  certain  to  in- 
crease. For  the  sake  of  the  country  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  the  demand  can  be 
met  without  too  seriously  drawing  upon 
the  ranks  of  those  who  should  remain 
in  positions  more  intimately  connected 
with  practical  agriculture. 

So  much  for  the  financial  side  of  the 
question.  More  important  than  that, 
however,  are  the  opportunities  for  ser- 
vice whcih  a  college  training  in  agricul- 
ture opens  to  the  earnest  young  man. 
The  transition  from  the  inefficient  farm- 
ing of  yesterday  to  the  scientific  and 
effective  farming  of  tomorrow  calls  for 
outstanding  leadership  —  for  leaders 
who  can  blaze  the  way  to  the  new  agri- 
culture. There  are  no  precedents  to 
follow.  The  agriculture  of  no  other 
country  can  be  transplanted  to  Ameri- 
ca.   We  shall  work  out  an  agriculture. 


which,  for  one  thing,  will  be  based  on 
an  increased  yield  produced  with  a  de- 
crease in  man  power.  A  mode  of  farm- 
ing which  will  call  for  a  limited  number 
of  highly  intelligent  farmers.  There 
will  be  great  need  for  leaders  to  prepare 
the  people  for  that  day.  Country  life 
must  be  reorganized,  the  lure  of  the 
city  must  be  offset  by  the  call  of  the 
country,  and  the  city  people  themselves 
must  be  educated  to  an  understanding 
of  the  fact  that  their  very  existence  de- 
mands that  the  farms  of  the  nation 
shall  remain  in  the  hands  of  an  intelli- 
gent farming  population.  The  chal- 
lenge to  service  goes  out  to  ever}^  in- 
telligent, iwide-awake,  country-minded 
young  man.  The  college  offers  the 
training  ground  for  this  service.  What 
do  vou  intend  to  do  about  it? 


OHIO  TRACTOR  DEMONSTRATIONS 


By  Edw.  a. 

ONE  does  not  require  a  long  memory 
to  realize  how  the  days  where  farm 
implements  are  concerned  have  changed. 
Time  has  marched  with  giant  strides  in 
this  arena.  If  through  the  exigencies 
of  war  it  had  been  in  these  later  years 
in  the  nature  of  a  forced  march,  it  has 
only  resulted  in  the  farmer's  surrender 
to  the  mechanical  idea  being  the  more 
rapid. 

The  Ohio  Tractor  Demonstrations 
which  were  eagerly  looked  forward  to 
by  the  different  farming  communities  of 
Ohio  opened  at  Columbus,  July  28, 
1919,  and  ended  at  Akron,  August  13, 
19^19,  betokened  the  result  of  a  most 
successful  exhibition. 

Under  the  supervision  of  Prof.  Ram- 
sower  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
tural Engineering  of  Ohia  State  Uni- 
versity, the  department  succeeded  in 
bringing  together  a  wealth  of  exhibits 


Silver,  '20. 

unrivalled  for  variety  and  quality,  and 
from  the  visitors'  standpoint  the  dem- 
onstration proved  far  more  attractive 
than  any  tractor  demonstration  here- 
tofore attempted  —  not  only  have  old 
features  been  improved  but  new  features 
have  been  introduced. 

Before  the  war  the  motor  tractor  was 
held  doubtful  as  to  its  ultimate  achieve- 
ments. Today  it  is  a  practical  busi- 
ness proposition  proved  by  the  appear- 
ance of  twenty-eight  models  represent- 
ing twenty-four  of  the  noted  tractor 
firms  in  the  country. 

Farm  conditions  were  sought  as  near- 
ly as  possible,  varying  somewhat  at  each 
of  the  four  demonstrations,  displaying 
to  the  farmer  that  the  tractor  is  an 
able,  efficient,  and  necessary  part  of 
his  farm  equipment.  Only  one  tractor 
of  each  size  or  model  was  allowed  to 
enter,  and  each  exhibitor  was  compelled 
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to  use  the  same  tractor  at  each  demon- 
stration, the  same  to  be  transported 
from  place  to  place  by  special  train.  No 
substitution  of  tractors  could  be  made. 
If  a  breakdown  occurred,  the  tractor 
had  to  be  repaired  in  the  field  and  later 
removed  by  its  own  power.  It  was  nec- 
essary that  all  tractors  be  in  their 
starting  position  with  proper  imple- 
ments attached  exactly  at  9 :30  a.  m. 
and  1 :30  p.  m. ;  that  all  plows  be  ad- 
justed previously  to  each  demonstra- 


withdraw  from  that  day's  demonstra- 
tion. However,  the  rules  of  the  dem- 
onstration were  strictly  complied  with 
by  all  operators. 

PLOWING  CONDITIONS 

The  topography  of  the  land  and  soil 
conditions  varied  widely  at  each  of  the 
four  locations.  The  Columbus  demon- 
stration held  at  the  farm  of  T.  A.  John- 
son in  a  field  of  160  acres  of  wheat 
stubble  gave  ample  accommodations  for 
a  two  days'  demonstration.    The  field 


THE  FIRST  FURROW  AT  FOSTORIA 


tion;  and  that  all  plow  experts  were 
permitted  to  make  final  adjustments  on 
plows  during  the  first  two  rounds, 
thereafter  only  the  operator  accom- 
panying the  rig. 

The  depth  of  plowing  was  announced 
for  each  field  at  each  demonstration. 
An  observer  was  assigned  to  each  trac- 
tor for  the  purpose  of  checking  the 
quality  of  the  work  done,  and  time- 
keepers assigned  to  their  respective 
operators  in  order  to  check  the  speed 
of  each  tractor.  No  "speeding"  or 
shallow  plowing  was  permissible,  and 
any  tractor  doing  work  which  was  un- 
satisfactory  was   under   obligation  to 


was  burned  over  previous  to  threshing ; 
a  spark  from  a  passenger  train  ignited 
the  stubble,  enveloping  the  whole  field 
in  a  few  minutes.  The  soil  was  rather 
hard  and  dry ;  the  topography  relative- 
ly level,  and  the  soil  type  a  clay  loam 
with  a  heav}^  cla^^  sub-soil.  The  qual- 
it}^  of  the  work  done  was  entirely  sat- 
isfactory and  was  highly  commended 
upon  by  Mr.  Johnson,  the  owner  of  the 
farm. 

Quite  a  different  set  of  conditions  oc- 
curred at  Middletown.  Here  a  more  or 
less  sandy  soil  was  encountered,  thereby 
furnishing  poor  traction  for  the  ma- 
chines.   The  fields  were  somewhat  scat- 
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tered.  including  a  few  eight  to  ten  per- 
cent grades  and  consisted  mostly  of 
wheat  stubble.  On  the  second  day  of 
the  Middletown  demonstration  a  field 
of  weeds,  varjdng  in  height  from  four 
to  six  feet  was  plowed  under,  leaving 
not  a  weed  uncovered  before  the  eyes  of 
the  "audacious"  farmers  who  ventured 
forth  in  the  "wilds"  to  watch  the  per- 
formance of  the  tractors  and  plows. 
Many  farmers   remarked   that  if  they 


specified  as  8^  to  9  inches.  This  was 
about  one  inch  deeper  than  the  ground 
had  ever  been  plowed  before.  Some 
plowed  consistently  9  inches,  but  the 
average  was  around  inches.  The 
second  day's  plowing  was  considered  the 
best  that  has  ever  been  done  in  the 
State. 

At  Akron,  conditions  differed  from 
any  of  the  three  former  demonstrations. 
Here  hill  climbing  was  the  test,  grades 
being  experienced  as  high  as  20  percent. 


PLOWING  UNDER  THE  WEEDS  AT  MIDDLETOWN 


"pulled  through"  in  that  field,  they 
could  "pull  through"  any  place. 

Still  different  conditions  met  the  me- 
chanical appliances  at  Fostoria.  The 
soil  was  of  a  heavy  black  clay  loam 
type,  approaching  a  jack-wax  in  many 
places.  Some  exceedingly  large  rocks 
were  encountered  and  considerable  dam- 
age done  to  both  the  tractors  and 
plows.  In  one  instance  a  drawbar  was 
pulled  apart,  while  at  another  time  this 
same  tractor  sheered  itself  of  all  lugs. 
These  conditions  are  more  severe  on 
tractors  and  plows  than  would  be  the 
case  if  the  machines  were  in  the  hands 
of  the  farmers.    The  plowing  depth  was 


The  fields  were  also  somewhat  scattered 
and  wer  mostly  in  oat  strubble;  the 
soil  was  very  sand}^  in  nature,  thereby 
furnishing  very  poor  traction  for  the 
machines. 

The  amount  of  land  plowed  at  each 
demonstration  varied  from  125  to  175 
acres,  each  machine  being  alloted  a  plot 
of  about  one-half  to  one  acre  per  plow 
bottom.  A  forty  foot  strip  was  left 
around  the  outside  of  the  entire  fields 
which  was  finished  by  the  tractors 
after  they  had  plowed  their  own  lands. 

SEED-BED  PREPARATIONS 

Great  interest  was  shown  by  the 
farmers    in    the    preparation    of  the 
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seed  bed,  the  effectiveness  of  the  tillage 
tools  standing  out  in  prominence  be- 
fore them.  Practically  each  machine 
pulled  a  double  disk  with  a  cultip acker 
behind,  some  even  pulling  a  disk  grain 
drill,  thereby  executing  the  process  of 
seeding  in  one  operation.  Several  fa- 
vorable comments  were  heard  upon  the 
adaptability  of  the  cutlipacker  in  seed- 
bed preparation.  This  machine  proved 
its  merits  at  each  demonstration,  and 
it  seems  that  in  a  few  years  will  entirely 
replace  the  old  drum  roller.  The  com- 
panies exliibiting  tillage  tools  were  as 
follows  :  Oliver,  Roderick  Lean  and  In- 
ternational disks.  Oliver  and  Dunham 
cultipackers  were  very  much  in  evidence, 
while  the  John  Deere  and  Moline  com- 
panies pulled  their  own  line  of  equip- 
ment. 

DRAW-BAK,  TESTS 

One  of  the  most  interested  features 
was  the  draw-bar  tests,  much  interest 
being  shown  both  by  the  farmer  and 
manufacturer.  The  farmer  followed  the 
test  very  carefully  and  was  especially 
anxious  to  know  just  what  each  trac- 
tor was  capable  of  doing  and  seemed 
rather  disappointed  when  told  that  the 
horsepower  developed  would  not  be 
made  known  until  the  finish  of  the  series 
of  demonstrations.  A  GuUey  Dyna- 
mometer was  used,  being  the  second  of 
its  kind  now  in  use.  This  machine  con- 
sists of  two  units — the  measuring  unit 
proper,  or  piston  which  is  connected 
between  the  tractor  and  plow  and  the 
recording  unit  wliich  is  set  on  wheels  to 
be  run  alongside  of  plow.  The  piston 
is  filled  with  ordinary  lubricating  oil, 
and  as  the  tractor  exerts  a  pull  on  the 
plow,  the  oil  is  compressed  in  the  pis- 
ton and  by  means  of  an  ordinary  steam 
gauge  spring  in  the  recording  device  a 
short  arm  with  a  pencil  attached  indi- 
cates the  pounds  pulled  on  a  permanent 
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paper  record.  The  distance  traveled 
and  the  time  required  to  travel  that 
distance  are  also  recorded  on  the  paper 
record.  From  this  data  the  draw-bar 
horsepower  is  calculated. 

Every  tractor  had  to  submit  to  two 
official  dynamometer  tests.  One  of 
these  tests  consisted  of  a  normal  test 
and  a  maximum  test,  each  contesting 
for  about  800  feet  of  ground.  The 
normal  test  was  taken  while  the  plow 
was  set  at  a  reasonable  plowing  depth 
which  was  an  average  of  eight  inches. 
The  same  plow  pulled  by  the  tractor  in 
the  demonstration  was  used  in  the  test. 

Despite  the  fact  that  farmers  were  in 
the  midst  of  threshing  operations,  never 
was  such  a  demonstration  of  its  kind  so 
well  attended,  quite  a  number  of  the  ad- 
joining states  being  represented  in  all 
four  demonstrations.  The  official  re- 
port of  attendances  is  as  follows : 

Columbus   _   4,000 

Middletown   6,000 

Fostoria    10,000 

Akron   7,000 


Total   27,000 

The  entire  equipment  was  trans- 
ported from  place  to  place  by  a  special 
train  comprising  15  flat  cars  and  two 
box  cars.  The  loading  and  unloading 
was  accomplished  in  from  four  to  five 
hours.  Two  large  banners  were  hung 
from  the  sides  of  the  box  cars,  which 
served  as  a  very  efiicient  advertising 
agent.  A  truck  was  also  used  by  the 
department  for  the  carriage  of  certain 
equipment. 

Great  credit  is  due  to  Prof.  Ram- 
sower,  head  of  the  Agricultural  Engi- 
neering Department  of  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity, in  the  way  he  availed  himself 
in  executing  and  perfecting  such  a  dem- 
onstration. The  draw-bar  tests  were 
most  ably  conducted  by  Prof.  McCuen, 
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with  E.  A.  Silver  and  J.  A.  Howen- 
stine  as  assistants.  The  surveying  and 
laying  out  of  the  lands  was  in  the 
capable  hands  of  P.  B.  Potter  and  Vir- 
gil Overholt.  Mr.  G.  B.  Green  was  the 
supervisor  of  transportation.  Special 
mention  must  be  made  of  the  splendid 
and  most  willing  cooperation  shown  by 
the  implement  companies.  The  Oliver 
Chilled  Plow  Company  furnished  a 
corps  of  over  30  men,  who  were  always 
on  the  alert  to  forward  the  interests  of 
the  demonstrations  in  every  way  possi- 
ble. Mention  should  also  be  made  of 
other  companies  who  helped  to  make  the 


demonstrations  a  great  success.  These 
were  the  oil  companies  who  furnished  all 
oils  free,  and  likewise  the  Champion 
Spark  Plug  Company. 

These  demonstrations  were  absolutely 
controlled  by  men  who  are  interested 
primarily  in  Agriculture,  and  secondly 
in  the  tractor  industry  as  a  whole. 
There  were  no  favors  to  ask  or  give,  but 
simply  seaching  for  valuable  informa- 
tion and  presenting  before  the  eyes  of 
the  farmer  an  illuminating  picture  of 
the  steadily  growing  application  of 
mechanical  aid  to  Agriculture. 


BUYING  GRAIN  BY  GRADE  IN  OHIO 

By  C.  J.  WiLLiARD,  Professor  of  Farm  Crops,  O.  S.  U, 


THE  past  summer  has  brought  the 
Federal  standards  for  wheat  very 
definiteh^  before  most  farmers  of  the 
state,  since  the  Grain  Corporation  has 
fixed  prices  for  wheat  based  on  the  Fed- 
eral grades.  However,  there  is  still 
considerable  misunderstanding  concern- 
ing the  grades  and  their  application,  as 
is  evidenced  by  the  recent  public  utter- 
ance of  a  U.  S.  senator,  stating  that  the 
Federal  grades  are  robbing  the  farmers, 
and  demanding  the  immediate  repeal 
of  the  Grain  Standard  Act.  Is  this  in 
any  way  true.^  Have  the  Federal 
grades  in  any  way  harmed  the  farmer 
It  would  seem,  on  the  contrary,  that 
they  have  in  many  ways  been  of  great 
benefit  to  him,  and  will  be  of  still 
greater  benefit  to  him  as  he  becomes 
familiar  with  them  and  with  the  Grain 
Standards  Act. 

A  glance  at  the  conditions  responsi- 
ble for  the  federal  grades  and  super- 
vision will  show  one  of  the  reasons  for 
this.  Before  the  passage  of  the  Grain 
Standards  Act,  each  great  grain  mar- 
ket had  a  system  of  inspection,  but  with 
standards  most  loosely  drawn  and  de- 


pending for  their  enforcement  on  the 
judgment  of  the  inspector.  E.  g.  No.  2 
Red  Winter  wheat  was  thus  defined  at 
Chicago:  "No.  2  Pved  Winter  wheat 
shall  be  Red  Winter  wheat  of  both  light 
and  dark  colors,  sound  and  reasonbly 
clean."  Under  such  conditions,  grades 
at  one  market  did  not  correspond  to 
those  at  another,  and  were  often  influ- 
enced by  competition  between  markets 
and  the  personal  desires  of  various  fac- 
tions at  the  markets.  Cases  are  on  rec- 
ord in  which  inspectors  were  told  to 
raise  their  grading  one  grade  because 
some  other  market  was  getting  too 
much  of  the  grain,  and  many  similar 
abuses  were  common.  Under  such  con- 
ditions the  country  shipper  could  never 
be  sure  how  the  grain  he  sent  in  would 
grade,  and  hence,  he  would  buy  on  a 
very  liberal  margin,  and  the  farmer  had 
to  stand  the  loss. 

The  present  standards  are  very  defi- 
nite, based  on  factors  which  can  for  the 
most  part  be  determined  with  chemical 
accuracy,  and  the  factors  which  still  de- 
pend on  judgment  are  constantly 
checked  up  and  standardized  by  the 
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supervisors  of  the  Bureau  of  Markets. 
Hence  the  country  shipper  may  know 
just  what  he  is  selHng,  and  he  can  and 
does  w^ork  on  a  much  smaller  margin, 
and  the  farmer  gets  the  benefit. 

Also,  the  grades  are  so  definite,  that 
the  farmer,  if  he  will,  can  study  them 
and  be  practically  sure  what  his  wheat 
will  grade,  and  if  he  is  offered  a  price 
not  in  line  with  that  grade,  may  sell  his 
grain  elsewhere,  or  wait  till  he  is  offered 
a  fair  price. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  benefit  of  the 
act  to  the  Ohio  farmer  has  been  that  it 
has  encouraged,  indeed  almost  com- 
pelled, the  purchase  of  his  grain  on  the 
basis  of  its  actual  grade.  For  years 
one  of  the  greatest  obstacles  in  the  way 
of  grain  improvement  has  been  the  sys- 
tem, or  lack  of  it,  which  bought  all  the 
grain  in  a  community  at  one  flat  rate. 
The  grower  of  first  grade  grain  was 
thereby  penalized  for  the  benefit  of  the 
grower  of  poor  stuff. 

Now,  with  a  system  of  grading  which 
can  be  rather  easily  and  definitely  ap- 
plied if  the  proper  apparatus  be  se- 
cured, with  the  prices  for  wheat 
fixed  in  accordance  with  those  grades, 
the  local  elevator  man  has  little  excuse 
for  continuing  in  the  old  rut,  and  a 
gratifying  large  proportion  of  the  ele- 
vators in  the  state  are  buying  approxi- 
mately on  grade,  ^^^lere  there  has  been 
competition  between  an  elevator  buying 
on  grade  and  one  not  doing  so,  the 
usual  result  has  been  that  the  elevator 
buying  on  grade  has  gotten  the  good 
wheat,  while  the  other  has  gotten  the 
poor  stuff,  resulting  in  final  disaster  to 
the  latter.  The  grower  of  No.  1  wheat 
has  benefited  immensely,  and  those  who 
had  low  grade  grain  were  encouraged 
to  do  better  by  the  strongest  of  motives 
— a  cash  profit  for  doing  so. 

The  first  step  in  buying  on  grade  is 


the  purchase  of  the  wheat  on  a  dock- 
age-free basis,  and  over  50  percent  of 
the  elevators  in  the  state  are  buying 
grain  on  a  cleaned  basis,  the  usual  prac- 
tice being  to  clean  the  grain  and  return 
the  dockage  to  the  farmer.  This  is  the 
fairest  plan,  since  it  saves  all  disputes 
as  to  the  amount  and  value  of  the  dock- 
age, and  objections  to  it  are  limited  to 
farmers  who  want  to  get  a  wheat  price 
for  cheat,  straw,  dirt,  etc.,  or  to  ele- 
vators which  are  unwilling  to  get  proper 
cleaning  machinery. 

All  the  steps  in  the  grading  of  wheat 
except  determining  moisture  are  carried 
out  on  the  cleaned  or  dockage-free 
wheat.  Not  all  elevators  that  buy  on  a 
cleaned  basis  are  equipped  for  grading 
the  wheat  or  are  grading  it,  but  the 
number  which  are  doing  so  is  increas- 
ing steadily. 

An  important  factor  in  the  rapid 
spread  of  buying  wheat  on  grade  in 
Ohio  was  a  series  of  grain  grading  dem- 
onstrations held  by  the  Extension  Ser- 
vice during  the  first  two  weeks  of  June. 
About  20  meetings  were  held  in  all  parts 
of  the  state.  They  were  attended  by 
farmers,  grain  dealers,  millers,  and 
others  interested  in  the  grain  trade.  A 
special  effort  was  made  to  have  dele- 
gates from  each  farm  bureau  and  to 
have  them  well  distributed  over  the 
county  so  that  they  could  carry  back 
to  their  neighbors  the  information  they 
had  gained. 

The  speakers  at  each  meeting  in- 
cluded a  farmer,  a  member  of  the  grain 
trade,  a  licensed  inspector  or  a  super- 
visor from  the  Bureau  of  Markets,  and 
a  Farm  Crops  Specialist  from  the  Ex- 
tion  Service.  The  grades  and  the  ap- 
paratus and  methods  for  determining 
them  were  demonstrated,  and  the  prob- 
lems connected  with  buying  on  grade 

(Continued  on  page  30) 
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JOHN  RAREY,  HORSE  TRAINER 

By  C.  T.  Conkliic,  Assistai^t  Prof.  Am.  Husb. 


IN  the  relic  room  of  the  Ohio  Arche- 
ological  and  Historical  Museum, 
among  the  arrow  heads,  tomahawks  and 
mound-builders'  skeletons,  there  has 
been  placed  an  exhibit  containing 
strange  documents,  several  medals,  and 
a  heavy  leathern  horse  halter,  with  an 
iron-bound  muzzle  attached.  By  this 
halter  hangs  a  tale  which  should  in- 
terest every  Ohio  farmer's  son,  for  with 
this  meagre  equipment  John  Solomon 
Rarey,  horse-trainer  extraordinary, 
conquered  the  intractable  English 
thorobred.  Cruiser,  before  the  eyes  of 
Queen  Victoria  and  her  retinue,  thus 
bringing  fame  and  fortune  to  this 
farmer  lad  from  Groveport,  Ohio.  The 
medals  once  served  to  express  the  ap- 
preciation of  the  nobility  of  many 
courts  for  the  artistry  and  fearlessness 
of  this  young  American,  while  among 
the  documents  are  seared  copies  of  old 
newspapers  with  graphic  accounts  of 
Rarey's  exhibitions  in  mastering  the 
vicious  horse. 

In  a  recent  issue  of  the  Ohio  Arche- 
ological  and  Historical  Quarterly  Mrs. 
Sarah  Lowe  Brown,  a  grandniece  of 
Mr.  Rarey,  has  carefully  assembled  the 
details  of  his  short  but  eventful  life. 

John  Solomon  Rarey,  son  of  Adam 
Rarey,  was  born  December  6,  1827, 
near  the  present  town  of  Groveport,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Little  Walnut  Creek 
in  Franklin  County,  Ohio. 

At  an  early  age  young  Rarey  showed 
an  unusual  fondness  for  the  horses 
about  the  farm.  At  twelve  he  broke 
his  first  colt,  and  within  four  years  he 
was  breaking  colts  as  a  steady  business. 
Believing  that  his  life  should  be  given 
to  a  study  of  the  management  of  the 
horse,  Rarey  went  to  Texas  ^ind  broke 
wild  horses  in  that  country.  Returning 


to  Ohio  in  1856,  he  gave  a  public  dem- 
onstration in  the  yard  of  the  Ohio 
Stage  Company,  then  located  at  the 
corner  of  Gay  and  Fifth  Streets,  Co- 
lumbus, which  attracted  no  small 
amount  of  attention. 

With  introductory  letters  from  sev- 
eral prominent  Ohioans,  Mr.  Rarey  left 
for  Toronto,  Canada,  where  he  gave  an 
exhibition  before  the  British  Army  of- 
ficers quartered  at  that  place.  Ac- 
cording to  the  narrative,  Rarey  longed 
for  more  "fields  of  conquest,"  and  at 
once  sailed  for  England,  where  he  in- 
terested Sir  Richard  Arrey,  Lieutenant- 
General  of  the  British  Army,  and 
Prince  Albert. 

Mr.  Rarey's  fame  spread  rapidly. 
The  news  of  his  horsemanship  reached 
the  ears  of  Queen  Victoria,  and  she  re- 
quested an  exhibition  at  Windsor  Cas- 
tle, to  which  the  Ohio  horseman  as- 
sented. On  this  occasion  Mr.  Rarey 
displayed  his  skill  upon  three  extremely 
ill-tempered  horses,  mastering  them  all. 
The  queen,  like  others  who  had  wit- 
nessed his  methods,  enthusiastically 
proclaimed  him  the  master  of  his  pro- 
fession. 

According  to  members  of  his  family 
and  records  which  he  has  left,  John 
Rarey  depended  on  force  and  kindness, 
rather  than  torture  to  gain  control  of 
the  vicious  subjects  which  he  faced.  The 
horse  was  first  thrown,  and  then  by  per- 
sistent handling  Rarey  is  claimed  to 
have  gained  the  beast's  confidence.  No 
small  amount  of  strength  and  bravery 
was  employed  in  these  undertakings.  A 
preserved  letter  from  Rarey's  attending 
physician  states  that  on  at  least  five  oc- 
casions he  was  summoned  to  the  Rarey 

(Continued  on  pag  28) 
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PLANTING  BULBS  IN  THE  FALL 


By  Carl  E. 

PLANT  bulbs  now  for  winter  and 
spring  blooming  —  this  is  the  cry 
sent  out  by  all  garden  journals  at  this 
time  of  the  year,  but  alas  how  infre- 
quently it  is  heeded.  We  enter  the 
home  of  a  friend  some  winter  evening 
and  find  there  a  pan  of  blooming  flow- 
ers, and  are  told  that  they  are  home 
grown,  or  again  we  look  over  the  gar- 
den fence  and  in  the  neighbor's  garden 
admire  his  beds  of  spring  flowers  which 


Gressle,  '20 

and  send  your  order  for  a  few  bulbs 
now,  and  I  will  guarantee  that  you  will 
be  repaid  for  your  trouble  and  expense 
a  hundred  fold.  It  is  well  to  mention  also 
that  bulbs  cannot  be  had  this  year  in 
the  same  quantity  or  quality  as  in 
former  years  so  it  behooves  one  to  or- 
der early  or  risk  disappointment. 

BULBS  AND  THEIR  GROWTH 

For  those  who  do  not  appreciate  the 
full  significance  of  a  bulb,  or  perhaps 


the  previous  autumn  he  had  thought- 
fully prepared.  Upon  seeing  these 
things  we  are  reminded  that  this  pleas- 
ure could  have  been  ours  had  we  but 
answered  the  call  of  the  garden  peri- 
odicals. So,  should  my  reader  be  one  of 
those  folk  who  love  the  charming  pres- 
ence of  pans  of  blooming  Tulips,^  Daf- 
fodils, or  Hyacinths  that  cheer  the 
home  on  dull  winter  days.  Or  again 
one  who  admires  their  nodding  grace  in 
the  spring  garden,  I  say  to  you  now,  if 
you  have  not  thus  far  done  it,  sit  down 


are  not  aware  of  the  fact,  I  will  say 
that  a  bulb  is  really  a  complete  plant 
telescoped  into  small  size,  having  stored 
within  it  sufficient  food  to  start  it  grow- 
ing. Aside  from  this  it  is  in  a  dormant 
or  resting  state.  It,  therefore,  requires 
proper  conditions  of  light,  temperature 
and  moisture  to  enable  it  to  complete 
its  development. 

BULBS  GROWN  IN  WATER 

There  are  two  general  methods  of 
(Continued  on  page  27) 
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THE  ISSUE 

With  this  volume  the  Student  embarks  upon  its  twenty-sixth  year.  It 
has  gone  through  many  trials  and  experiences  in  the  last  twenty-five,  the 
greatest  no  doubt  being  last  year  when  conditions  due  to  the  war  forced 
members  of  the  faculty  to  take  over  several  issues  in  order  that  the  Student 
might  survive. 

As  the  war  is  a  thing  of  the  past  and  conditions  are  getting  back  to 
a  normal  basis  again  it  is  the  hope  of  Mr.  Arthur  as  business  manager  and 
myself  to  give  to  our  readers  as  good  and  wholesome  a  volume  as  it  is  possible 
for  us  to  turn  out.  However,  to  do  this,  it  will  require  more  than  the  services 
of  two  men.  This  has  been  too  true  in  the  past  several  years.  What  we  need 
is  the  cooperation,  helpful  suggestions,  constructive  criticisms  and  services  of 
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the  students,  faculty  and  alumni  of  the  College  of  Agriculture.  Ever}^  one 
who  is  connected  with  Ag  work  here  at  the  University  or  has  been  in  the  past 
should  feel  it  a  part  of  their  duty  to  aid  when  possible  in  making  the  Student 
a  real  expression  of  that  which  is  vital  to  Agriculture,  nameh^  a  discussion  of 
its  various  phases. 

When  each  one  of  us  feel  that  we  are  a  part  and  give  some  aid  ourselves 
to  the  organization  that  is  interested  in  our  work  then,  and  only  then,  will  we 
become  a  real  potential  force  and  can  give  our  readers  something  really  worth 
while. 

So  let  us  all  put  our  shoulder  to  the  wheel  and  show  how  strong  we  are 
when  we  all  act  together. 

 o  

LOOK  WELL  TO  YOUR  VOTE  THIS  FALL 

The  voters  of  Ohio  are  going  to  be  called  upon  to  decide  a  question  of 
momentous  importance  this  coming  November.  Yes,  my  friend,  you  are  going 
to  have  to  decide  by  a  scratch  of  your  pencil  whether  or  no  you  want  Classifi- 
cation. Are  you  acquainted  with  classification  with  its  snares  and  traps.? 
It  is  not  my  purpose  to  give  in  detail  its  operation,  but  I  do  want  to  call 
your  attention  to  the  fact  that  you  are  going  to  decide  for  yourself  whether 
we  will  have  it  upon  our  statutes.  Are  you  aware  that  its  workers  tried  to 
pass  an  amendment  last  Fall  when  every  one  was  concerned  about  the  wet 
and  dry  issue  and  again  on  May  28th  the}^  tried  to  have  a  special  election 
involving  extra  expense  to  the  state  at  a  time  when  the  farmers  were  busy 
with  their  spring  planting.  They  knew  if  they  could  keep  the  farmer  vote 
away  they  would  win,  but  thanks  to  organized  agriculture  and  especially 
the  Grange  for  defeating  this  proposed  election. 

^Vliy  did  the  Classification  enthusiasts  attempt  such  underhandedness 
and  extra  expense  to  the  state  .^^  Yes,  why  did  they.'^  They  simply  wanted  a 
more  favored  class  for  securities,  bonds  and  other  intangibles  so  that  they 
could  look  on  while  the  owner  of  real  estate  would  stand  the  burden  of  the 
taxes.  There  are  some  bugs  that  do  man  good  by  being  parasites  on  other 
bugs  harmful  to  man,  but  as  yet  we  are  not  ready  to  take  on  any  extra  ones 
that  are  going  to  live  off  us  alone. 

What  would  classification  mean  to  the  State  of  Ohio.?  Merely  this,  that 
the  State  Legislature  would  have  entire  control.  They  might  create  several 
classes  of  property  or  a  dozen.  Then  at  each  session  of  Ohio's  Legislature 
each  class  would  have  its  lobbyists  trying  and  pulling  with  all  their  might 
and  force  for  a  lower  tax  on  their  respective  class,  and  the  one  who  could 
pull  the  hardest  would  win.  Do  we  want  this.?  NO.  We  want  each  and 
every  man  and  woman  to  pay  their  just  and  due  tax.  If  not  let  them  go  to 
jail  or  get  out  of  the  State. 

I  have  talked  with  students  who  apparently  do  not  know  of  classifi- 
cation. Are  you  willing  to  have  the  wool  pulled  over  your  eyes  and  let  the 
other  fellow  vote  for  you.  If  not  read  State  Master  Taber's  article  in  this 
issue  and  decide  for  3^ourself. 
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Home  Economics  Department 


The  Twelfth  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
American  Home  Economics  Association 
was  held  at  Blue  Ridge,  North  Caro- 
lina, June  23  to  28,  1919.  The  South- 
ern Association  met  with  them  for  the 
first  meeting  in  the  South.  Those  at- 
tending the  conference,  numbering 
about  200,  represented  almost  every 
state  in  the  Union  with  the  exception  of 
some  few  in  the  extreme  West.  On  the 
program  were  speakers  representing  the 
U.  S.  Children's  Bureau,  the  States'  Re- 
lation Service  of  the  United  States 
Dept.  of  Agr.,  the  Americanization  De- 
partment of  the  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Interior, 
the  American  Public  Health  Associa- 
tion, and  the  Federal  Board  for  Voca- 
tional Education  of  Washington,  D.  C. 
One  of  the  principal  attractions  of  the 
Conference  was  an  address  on  food 
science  and  reconstruction  by  Dr. 
Grahm  Lusk  of  Cornell  Medical  Col- 
lege, formerly  a  member  of  the  Interal- 
lied Scientific  Food  Commission. 

Considerable  attention  was  given  to 
vocational  problems,  Smith-Hughes 
and  Smith-Lever  work  in  discussions  led 
by  Bradford  Knapp,  Chief  of  Exten- 
sion work  in  the  South  —  assisted  by 
Florence  Ward  and  Anna  Richards  of 
the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Edu- 
cation. 

Freshmen  enrollment  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Home  Economics  numbers 
about  140. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wiesenberger  (Ruth 
Megathy  '17),  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  an- 
nounce the  birth  of  a  son,  James. 

Miss  Jeanette  Boran  has  been  ap- 
pointed assistant  in  the  Department  of 
Home  Economics  as  Smith-Hughes  sec- 
retary. 


Dorris  Maconathy,  '17,  was  married 
June  30  to  Cliiford  Risley  at  King  Ave. 
M.  E.  Tabernacle. 

Miss  Lila  Skinner,  Instructor  of  Di- 
etics,  is  on  a  leave  of  absence  attend- 
ing Rockerfeller  Institute. 

Miss  Marion  Tucker  has  left  the 
Home  Economics  Department  of  this 
University  to  become  the  University 
Extension  Instructor  in  Interior  Dec- 
oration at  Iowa  State  College,  Ames, 
Iowa. 

Miss  Alice  M.  Donnelly,  a  graduate 
of  Columbia,  has  accepted  the  position 
as  Instructor  of  Textiles,  formerly  fill- 
ed by  Miss  Marion  Tucker. 

Miss  Marie  Freeman  was  married 
May  31  to  U.  R.  Palmer,  of  Urbana, 
Illinois. 

Miss  JuHa  Smith,  '17,  of  West  Uni- 
ty, Ohio,  and  Ray  Doonan,  '14,  were 
married  August  28  at  the  home  of  the 
bride. 

Miss  Bertha  Hayes,  instructor  in 
Dietics  here  last  year,  is  now  instructor 
of  Dietics  at  Ohio  University,  Athens, 
Ohio. 

Miss  Lena  Bumpas  has  gone  to 
Texas  as  head  of  Smith-Hughes  work 
there. 

Louise  Boyenton,  '19,  is  assistant  In- 
structor in  Textiles  in  the  Home  Econ- 
omics Department. 

Miss  Lela  McQuire  has  supervision 
of  Food  Laboratories  this  year. 

Miss  DeVere,  assistant  Instructor  in 
Textiles  last  year,  has  taken  a  position 
as  Instructor  of  Food  and  Textiles  in 
the  University  of  West  Virginia  at 
Morgantown,  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  O.  M.  Johnson  (Maude 
Okey)  announce  the  birth  of  a  son, 
David  Okey. 
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PLANTING  BULBS 

(Continued  from  page  23) 


growing  bulbs  indoors,  namely :  culture 
in  water  and  culture  in  soil.  There  are 
very  few  bulbs  that  do  their  best  when 
grown  in  water.  Those  that  lend  them- 
selves to  water  culture  are  Paper  White 
Narcissus,  Chinese  Sacred  Narcissus 
and  Hyacinths.  Either  of  the  Narcissi 
are  set  in  pebbles  in  dishes  to  hold  them 
upright  then  water  is  poured  in  until 
it  comes  up  to  the  bottoms  of  the  bulbs. 
These  may  then  be  set  in  a  dark,  cool 
place  for  two  or  three  weeks  or  until 
the  roots  are  two  or  three  inches  long, 
then  gradually  bring  them  to  the  light. 
Do  not  try  to  grow  them  too  warm  as 
the  flower  buds  are  apt  to  burst  or  if 
they  bloom  the  flowers  will  go  to  pieces 
rapidly.  Never  try  to  grow  a  single 
bulb  in  a  receptacle,  the  effect  is  al- 
ways    disappointing.     A     few  pans 


started  every  two  weeks  till  Christmas 
will  provide  constant  bloom  for  the 
year.  Hyacinths  may  also  be  handled 
in  this  way,  but  unless  great  care  is  ex- 
ercised, failure  will  result.  To  get  best 
results  tall  glasses  made  for  the  pur- 
pose should  be  used,  or  pebbles  and 
dishes.  In  case  of  Hyacinths,  they  must 
be  left  in  the  dark  six  to  eight  weeks 
to  insure  best  development,  otherwise 
grow  them  like  the  Paper  TSHiite  Nar- 
cissi. In  all  water  cultures  the  addi- 
tion of  a  little  charcoal  to  the  water 
will  help  to  keep  it  sweet  and  clean. 
Water  should  in  no  case  come  in  con- 
tact with  Hyacinth  bulbs  for  any 
length  of  time. 

Much  better  results  can  be  obtained 
by  using  soil,  which  excluding  the  fac- 
tor of  novelt}^  would  be  the  writer's 
choice  of  growing  a  medium  in  most 

(Continued  on  page  32) 
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JOHN  RAREY,  HORSE  TRAINER 

(Continued  from  page  22) 

home  to  attend  fractured  or  dislocated 
bones,  which  this  ambitious  young 
horseman  had  suffered. 

As  the  fame  of  this  young  American 
spread  thruout  England  he  was  accused 
of  using  drugs,  spiritualism,  hypnotism 
and  other  unusual  methods.  At  the 
same  time  all  England  was  scoured  for 
horses  that  would  prove  his  match.  In 
an  attempt  to  answer  this  criticism, 
Rarey  agreed  to  try  his  hand  on  the 
vicious  thorobred  stallion,  Cruiser, 
owned  by  Lord  Dorchester.  English 
horsemen  believed  that  Rarey  had  at 
last  met  his  match,  some  even  requested 
him  to  refuse  to  approach  Cruiser.  Ac- 
cording to  the  story  which  has  been 
preserved,  Cruiser  was  sired  by  Venison 
and  dammed  by  Little  Red  Rover,  and 
had  13  colts  in  the  lists.  Cruiser  him- 
self had  proved  fairly  successful  on  the 
course,  but  his  vicious  habits  rendered 
handling  him  in  public  almost  impossi- 
ble. Rarey  found  the  English  sire 
closely  confined  in  a  strong  stall,  fitted 
with  a  heavy  oaken  door.  He  was  wear- 
ing the  iron-bound  muzzle,  which  is  now 
in  the  museum  on  the  University  Cam- 
pus. For  hours  Rarey  worked  in  an 
effort  to  secure  the  head  of  the  vicious 
horse,  and  at  last  succeded  in  fasten- 
ing it  to  the  heavy  iron  bars  which  cov- 
ered the  window  of  his  stall.  Still 
longer  the  horseman  labored  before  he 
finall}'-  succeeded  in  leading  Cruiser 
from  his  prison  stall.  A  few  hours 
later  Mr.  Rarey  rode  Cruiser  about  the 
yard,  as  tho  he  were  a  common  hack, 
while  the  nation's  sportsmen  warmly 
applauded  the  feat. 

It  might  seem  as  tho  time  has  unduly 
magnified  the  art  and  importance  of 
Mr.  Rarey's  work.  However,  the  con- 
temporary press  gave  unstinted  praise 


to  this  young  American  horseman.  In 
fact,  all  Europe  marveled.  Paris, 
Stockholm,  Berlin  and  St.  Petersburg 
were  all  visited,  and  in  each  place  pub- 
lic exhibitions  were  repeatedly  given  to 
packed  houses.  In  all  of  these  men- 
tioned cities  classes  were  organized  to 
study  Rarey's  methods.  People  from 
all  walks  of  life  were  disciples  of  this 
young  man  from  Ohio.  It  seemed  as 
tho  all  Europe  was  wildly  enthusiastic 
about  Rarey  and  his  work.  Mr.  Rarey's 
farewell  lecture  in  Europe  was  given  in 
the  Crystal  Palace  in  England  before 
an  audience  of  several  thousand  people. 

In  the  meantime  Lord  Dorchester 
had  presented  the  once-ferocious  Crui- 
ser to  Mr.  Rarey,  who  took  the  horse 
with  him  on  his  tours,  demonstrating 
his  methods  of  control  upon  the  same 
beast  that  had  once  threatened  his  life. 
It  may  be  of  interest  to  add  that  Crui- 
ser lived  to  the  ripe  old  age  of  23,  sur- 
viving his  master  by  nine  years.  In  his 
Avill  Mr.  Rarey  amply  provided  for  the 
old  horse  that  spent  his  last  days  in  the 
blue  grass  pastures  that  skirt  the  Little 
Walnut. 

Returning  to  America  in  1860  Mr. 
Rarey  began  a  tour  in  which  he  ap- 
peared in  many  theatres  and  music  halls 
of  our  larger  cities.  Niblo's  Garden 
in  New  York,  Academy  of  Music  in 
Philadelphia,  and  Bryan  Hall  in  Chica- 
go were  packed  night  after  night.  In 
one  audience  in  Boston  sat  ex-Presi- 
dent Franklin  Pierce,  Ralph  Waldo 
Emerson  and  Wendell  Phillips. 

The  United  States  was  just  as  en- 
thusiastic about  Rarey  as  Europe  had 
been  a  few  months  before.  The  New 
York  Herald  characterized  him  as  "the 
best  known  American,"  and  recom- 
mended that  a  gigantic  celebration  be 
staged  to  greet   this   ^'American  Cen- 

( Continued  on  page  33) 
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BUYING  GRAIN  BY  GRADE 

(Continued  from  page  21) 

and  the  handling  of  this  year's  wheat 
crop  were  thoroughly  discussed.  Farm- 
ers and  grain  dealers  had  a  chance  to 
get  together  on  common  ground,  and 
many  mutual  misunderstandings  were 
removed.  In  several  counties  all  deal- 
ers in  the  county  pledged  themselves  to 
buy  grain  on  grade  as  a  direct  result 
of  these  meetings,  and  their  indirect  ef- 
fect can  hardly  be  calculated. 

The  misunderstanding  which  caused 
the  senator  to  say  that  the  wheat  grades 
were  robbing  the  farmer  arose  out  of 
the  fact  that  this  year,  because  of  dis- 
ease and  unfavorable  climatic  condi- 
tions most  of  the  wheat  in  the  country 
is  of  low  grade.  To  what  an  extent 
this  is  true  in  Ohio  can  be  seen  by  the 
following  table,  from  the  State  Bureau 
of  Markets,  showing  the  grades  of  all 
cars  inspected  in  Ohio  markets  from 
July  15th  to  July  15th,  this  year  and 
last : 

Total  Cars  In-         Percent  of  Total 
spected  in  Each  Grade 


1918 

1919 

1918 

1919 

No.  1  - 

___1,180 

68 

36.8 

1.7 

No.  2  - 

-__1,475 

1,330 

46.0 

32.6 

No.  3  _ 

___  345 

1,893 

10.8 

46.5 

No.  4  _ 

___  154 

613 

4.8 

15.1 

No.  5  _ 

5 

127 

.2 

3.1 

Sample 

___  46 

41 

1.4 

1.0 

3,205 

4,072 

100.0 

100.0 

At  the  beginning  of  the  season  the 
price  of  wheat  was  fixed  for  the  higher 
grades  only,  and  fSome  dealers,  perhaps^^ 
did  not  pay  for  No.  4  or  No.  5  wheat, 
quite  as  much  as  the  market  justified. 
The  writer  knows  of  no  case  in  which 
this  happened  in  this  State,  and  cer- 
tainly such  cases  were  isolated,  and  did 
not  justify  the  violent  charges  made. 
In  any  case,  the  matter  was  not  one  of 
grading,  but  the  proper  discounts  for 
low  grade  wheat.  The  elevators  would 
have  offered  a  low  price  for  the  low 


grade  wheat,  or  one  based  on  average 
quality  of  the  crop,  if  no  grading  had 
ever  been  done. 

At  the  present  time  even  this  difficul- 
ty is  cleared  up,  as  the  Grain  Corpora- 
tion has  announced  fixed  prices  for  all 
grades  but  sample  grade,  and  for  some 
cases  of  sample  grade  wheat.  These 
discounts  took  effect  September  2,  and 
are  as  ofUows : 

"No.  2  wheat    3c  under  No.  1. 

No.  3  wheat    6c  under  No.  1. 

No.  4  wheat  10c  under  No.  1. 

No.  5  wheat  14c  under  No.  1." 
For  all  wheat  otherwise  conforming 
to  the  specifications  of  No.  5  or  better, 
but  deficient  in  test  weight,  discount 
No.  5  price  3  cents  for  each  one  pound 
deficiency  in  test.  Wheat  grading  be- 
low No.  5  for  reasons  other  than  de- 
ficiency in  test  weight  shall  be  bought 
on  its  relative  merits.  Smutty  wheat  to 
be  discounted  from  2  cents,  for  slight- 
ly smutty,  to  larger  discounts,  accord- 
ing to  degree  of  smut.  Mixed  wheat 
will  be  taken  at  discounts  ranging  from 
2  to  5  cents,  according  to  quality." 

The  farmer  should  make  every  effort 
to  familiarize  himself  with  the  Federal 
grades  not  only  for  wheat,  but  also  for 
corn  and  oats.  They  are  the  grades  b}'^ 
which  his  grains  are  sold  when  they 
reach  the  terminal  markets,  and  they 
are  here  to  stay.  The  sooner  all  trans- 
actions in  these  grains  are  based  ap- 
proximately on  grade  the  better  it  will 
be  for  all  concerned,  because  the  grades 
classify  grain  very  definitely  accord- 
ing to  its  quality,  so  that  each  party  to 
a  transaction  "on  grade"  knows  ex- 
actly what  he  is  buying  or  selling,  and 
all  get  a  fair  deal. 

F.  W.  Duffy,  '14,  is  now  assistant 
professor  of  Agricultural  Engineering 
in  charge  of  farm  machinery  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison. 
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Tom  Christensen,  who  had  nerve  enough 
to  install  the  first  Perfection 
in  his  community. 

His  Neighbors  Laughed  at  Tom 

Christensen  When  He  Bought  His  Milker. 

Now  There  Are  50  in  His  Neighborhood. 


THREK  years  ago  no  one  in  Tom  Christensen's 
neighborhood  had  ever  used  a  milking  machine. 
Mr.  Christensen  wanted  to  make  more  money 
out  of  his  farm.  But  he  did  not  have  hands  enough 
and  there  weren't  enough  hours  in  the  day. 

It  took  nerve  to  resist  the  scoffs  of  his  neighbors 
and  to  try  something  new. 

"When  I  first  put  in  my  milker,"  says  Mr. 
Christensen,  "Everyone  around  here  said,  'There's 
another  boob  who's  going  broke  on  machinery.  He 
will  ruin  his  cows  and  he  will  lose  a  lot  of  money." 

"But  my  hired  men  were  going  to  leave  and  I 
had  to  do  something.  Today  the  Perfection  Milker 
has  changed  this  farm.  We  have  an  electric  light 
plant,  an  electric  washing  machine,  an  electric 
vacuum  cleaner  and  other  improvements,  but  I  was 
saying  to  my  wife  the  other  day  that  while  all  these 
things  help  us  a  great  deal,  it  was  the  Perfection 
Milker  that  started  us." 

The  Cows  Like  the  Perfection. 
"Instead  of  my  cows  being  hurt  by  the  milker, 
they  like  it.  When  I  start  the  milker,  I  have  often 
heard  by  cows  bellow  for  it  just  like  for  their  own 
calves  and  then  turn  around  and  lick  the  pail.  You 
never  heard  of  a  cow  licking  the  hand  of  a  man 
who  was  doing  the  milking,  did  you? 


"And  the  Perfection  is  better  for  my  cows  than 
hand  milking.  When  a  hired  man  thinks  it's  quit- 
ting time,  he  hurries  and  doesn't  milk  clean.  This 
cuts  down  the  amount  of  milk  for  weeks  and  makes 
no  end  of  trouble.  But  my  Perfection  milks  each 
cow  just  the  same  every  night  and  it  never  gets 
mad  no  matter  what  happens. 

"My  wife  and  I  both  had  to  milk  before  we  had 
the  Perfection.  Now  my  two  little  boys  often  do  the 
milking  alone  and  it  only  takes  them  40  minutes." 

And  the  Neighbors  Own  Perfections,  Too. 

"When  my  neighbors  found  out  that  my  milk 
check  was  averaging  over  $500  a  month,  they  began 
to  have  a  new  idea  about  the  Perfection  Milker. 
Today  there  are  50  Perfections  within  a  few  miles 
of  my  place  and  everybody  is  satisfied  with  them." 

Mr.  Christensen's  story  is  the  experience  of  one 
of  thousands  of  practical  dairymen. 

Send  for  Names,  Addresses  Eind  Catedog. 

We  will  gladly  send  you  his  address  together 
with  the  names  and  addresses  of  many  other  Per- 
fection owners  to  whom  you  can  write.  We  will 
also  send  FREE,  "What  the  Dairyman  Wants  to 
Know," — ^the  book  that  answers  every  question 
about  milking  machines.  Write  today. 


Perfection  Manufacturing  Company 


2143  E.  HENNEPIN  AVENUE 


MINNEAPOLIS,  MINNESOTA 


The  Perfection  is  The  Milker  with  the  Downward  Squeeze  Like  the  Calf 
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PLANTING  BULBS 

(Continued  from  page  27) 

every  case.  Before  considering  the 
culture  in  soil  I  will  mention  one  bulb, 
called  the  Colchicum  or  Autumn  Crocus 
which  requires  neither  soil  nor  water  to 
produce  flowers.  If  you  want  a  real 
novelty,  order  one  from  your  seedsman, 
set  it  in  a  dish  to  keep  it  upright  and 
watch  it  bloom.  After  blooming,  how- 
ever, the  bulb  should  be  potted  up  in 
good  soil  for  it  will  then  make  leaves 
and  after  they  have  made  their  growth, 
they  will  ripen  and  the  bulb  is  ready  to 
bloom  the  next  autumn. 

SOIL  CULTURE  INDOORS 

Growing  bulbs  in  soil  is  generally  at- 
tended with  fewer  risks.  Better  and 
more  lasting  flowers  are  generally  in 
evidence.  It  may  not  be  quite  as  conve- 
nient as  water  culture,  but  is  more  sat- 
isfactory. While  bulbs  are  telescoped 
plants  and  provided  with  stored  food, 
the  additional  food  furnished  by  the 
soil  goes  a  long  way  in  perfecting  and 
maintaining  a  fine  flower.  Soil  or  grow- 
ing mediums  should  receive  careful  at- 
tention as  a  poor  soil  gives  poor  results. 
It  should  be  a  fibrous  loam  having  plen- 
ty of  humus  in  the  form  of  decayed 
leaves  or  very  well  rotted  manure. 
Bulbous  plants,  such  as  Narcissi,  Tu- 
lips, Daffodils,  Crocuses  and  Hyacinths 
look  best  when  planted  four  to  five 
bulbs  in  a  pan  or  half  pot.  The  Hya- 
cinth looks  fairly  well  when  potted  sing- 
ly in  four  and  one-half  inch  pots.  Other 
advantages  of  half  pots  or  pans  are 
that  they  require  less  soil,  and  root  ac- 
tion is  a  little  more  rapid  than  in  stand- 
ard pots.  After  having  selected  the 
pans,  put  in  the  bottom  of  them  a  gen- 
erous quantity  of  drainage  material 
such  as  broken  crocks  or  cinders ;  then 
put  in  a  layer  of  good  soil  only  deep 
enough  to  leave  space  above  it  a  little 


greater  than  the  height  of  the  bulbs  and 
keep  it  level;  then  set  in  the  bulbs  al- 
lowing about  three-fourths  of  an  inch 
all  around  them.  Soil  should  be  filled 
in  just  to  the  neck  of  the  bulb,  in  case 
of  Daffodils,  Narcissi  or  Hyacinths. 
Tulips  should  be  covered  one  inch  and 
Crocuses  about  the  same.  All  bulbs, 
except  Freesias  and  Paper  White  Nar- 
cissi, can  be  potted  up  as  soon  as  re- 
ceived, after  which  they  should  receive 
a  good  soaking.  These  bulbs  must  now 
develop  roots  so  they  should  be  placed, 
either  in  a  dark,  cool  cellar  where  they 
will  not  dry  out,  or  where  they  can  be 
watered,  or  in  a  cold  frame  set  on  cin- 
ders for  drainage  and  covered  with  ma- 
nure sufficient  to  prevent  solid  freezing, 
but  not  enough  to  heat.  A  light  freeze 
will  do  them  good.  When  roots  have 
developed  till  they  show  at  the  bottom 
of  the  pots,  the  first  lot  of  bulbs  may  be 
taken  to  force,  the  remainder  can  stay 
till  needed.  To  get  good  growth,  they 
must  be  started  slowly,  bringing  to 
light  and  heat  gradually.  Again  cool 
growing  (not  over  60  degrees)  should 
be  emphasized  or  the  buds  will  dry  up 
and  the  foliage  be  soft  and  weak. 
Should  the  stems  not  be  long  enough  a 
heavy  paper  cylinder,  a  foot  high,  may 
be  placed  over  the  plant  and  the  light 
entering  at  the  top  will  tend  to  draw 
them  up.  Forcing  will  take  from  four 
to  eight  weeks,  depending  on  vitality  of 
bulb,  number  of  roots,  time  of  year, 
light  and  temperature.  Forced  bulbs 
cannot  be  forced  the  second  time  so 
when  thru  blooming,  let  the  leaves  ripen 
and  then  plant  the  bulbs  in  a  border 
wherein  they  will  recuperate  and  bloom 
out-of-doors  in  a  year  or  two. 

BULBS  OUT-OF-DOORS 

With  a  few  modifications  indoor  cul- 
ture involves  the  same  processes  as  out- 

( Continued  on  page  37) 
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OHIO  HELD  BARBER  SHOP 

I  HIGH  ST.  and  18th  AVE.,  Opposite  Ohio  Field  | 

I  G.  V.  Ackerman,  Prop.  Columbus,  Ohio  | 
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JOHN  RAREY,  HORSE  TRAINER 

(Continued  from  page  28) 

tour"  when  he  arrived  from  Europe. 

Of  course  many  doubtless  attend- 
ed his  performances  out  of  curiosi- 
ty, in  anticipation  of  witnessing  excit- 
ing and  dangerous  episodes.  But  on  the 
other  hand  thousands  were  moved  with 
the  humanitarian  work  of  Mr.  Rarey, 
as  well  as  the  information  which  he  im- 
parted. 

After  his  tour  of  America  Mr.  Rarey 
returned  to  Groveport,  where  he  erected 
a  mansion  on  the  site  of  the  old  home, 
including  a  part  of  the  walls  of  the  old 
house  in  the  structure.  Here  Mr. 
Rare}'  entertained  distinguished  guests 
from  many  lands.  Social  graces  and  a 
pleasing  personality  characterized  this 
young  horseman.  Many  press  reports 
of  Mr.  Rarey's  performances  comment 
on  the  gentlemanly  manner  and  the 
freedom  from  bluff  and  bluster  which 
attended  his  exhibitions.  One  English- 
man remarked  that  he  'showed  equal 
grace  at  a  tea  table  as  in  the  presence 
of  an  intractable  steed." 

Today,  the  Rarey  mansion  is  con- 
verted into  a  country  hotel,  which  is 
the  mecca  for  motorists  from  the  cit^^ 


of  Columbus.  The  Sunday  guest  eats 
his  chicken  dinner,  and  the  college  stu- 
dent with  his  lady  fair  trips  the  light 
fantastic,  wholly  unconscious  that  fifty 
years  ago  an  invitation  to  enter  these 
same  walls  marked  quite  a  social 
achievement. 

Extreme  physical  exertion  and  ex- 
acting engagements  undermined  Mr. 
Rarey's  health  and  on  October  4th, 
1866,  in  the  City  of  Cleveland,  he  died 
— still  a  comparatively  young  man  of 
39  years.  Thus  passed  a  unique  per- 
son from  American  life.  In  this  day 
of  the  more  sluggish  draft  horse  of 
fairly  even  temper  it  may  seem  hard  to 
appreciate  the  worth  of  Mr.  Rarey. 
Doubtless  he  was  idolized  by  the 
masses,  but  nevertheless  his  true  worth 
appealed  to  the  serious  minded.  He 
was  a  master  in  his  work,  and  raised  the 
standard  of  handling  horses  in  many 
lands.  It  seems  fitting  that  his  letters 
and  medals,  together  with  the  story  of 
his  life,  prepared  by  Mrs.  Sarah  Lowe 
Brown,  should  be  preserved  in  the 
archives  of  the  Ohio  Museum,  for  sure- 
ly Mr.  Rarey  was  a  pioneer  in  his 
work,  as  well  as  a  contributor  to  the 
knowledge  and  wealth  of  agricultural 
people. 


When  You  Are  in  Need  of  Our  Lines,  Remember 

The  Columbus  Blank  Book  Mfg.  Co. 

313-21  SOUTH  HIGH  ST.,  Opposite  Southern  Hotel 
High  Grade  General  Office  Stationers,  Printers,  Bookbinders,  Legal  Publishers 

Phone  Orders  Delivered  Promptly. 
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We,  as  farmers,  know  that  classifica- 
tion will  place  almost  all  the  local  bur- 
dens of  taxation  on  real  estate.  The 
school  men  of  the  State  may  not  be  par- 
ticularly interested  in  this  phase  of  the 
question,  but  they  are  interested  in  fair- 
ness and  justice.  The  schools  are  des- 
perately in  need  of  money ;  but  however 
great  that  need,  we  know,  no  school  man 
in  Ohio  wishes  the  homes  of  the  State 
which  rear  the  children  to  pay  all  the 
expenses  of  their  education.  This  ex- 
pense should  be  distributed  equally 
among  all  the  citizens  of  the  State  in 
proportion  to  their  ability  to  pay  and 
not  in  proportion  to  the  kind  of  prop- 
erty they  happen  to  possess. 

As  Judge  Wanamaker  points  out  in 
his  decision  against  classification,  there 
is  another  serious  fault  with  the  scheme. 


If  it  is  adopted  in  Ohio,  the  local  sub- 
Hivisions  lose  their  home-rule  power  of 
taxation.  The  Ohio  Legislature  will 
say  each  session  what  shall  be  taxed, 
and  how  much  each  class  of  property 
shall  be  taxed.  The  people  will  be  de- 
prived of  any  expression  on  the  sub- 
ject, for  the  Ohio  constitution  express- 
ly provides  that  "laws  providing  for 
tax  levies  shall  go  into  immediate  ef- 
fect" and  "shall  not  be  subject  to  the 
referendum." 

So  classification  of  property  in 
Ohio  establishes  czar-rule  in  the  legis- 
lative halls  at  Columbus,  something  ab- 
hor en  t  to  a  lover  of  home-rule. 

Who  will  decide  the  rates  under  a 
classification  law.^  Again  the  answer  is, 
"The  Ohio  Legislature."  You  ma}^ 
trust  the  present  Legislature.  Can  you 
trust  the  next  one,  and  the  next.^^  If 
the  banks  of  one  Ohio  city  subscribe 
(Continued  on  page  39) 
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PERFORMANCE 


The  "Caterpillar"  has  always  been  a  continuous  per- 
former—dependable for  any  work  at  any  time. 

Yesterday  it  did  things  that  made  world  war  history. 

Today's  "Caterpillar"  is  an  exact  duplicate  of  those  sturdy  engines 
that  moved  guns,  food,  ammunition  and  supplies  ever  forward— 
the  final  tractor  achievement  of  Holt  and  Allied  army  engineers. 


The  record  of  the  "Caterpillar"  is  your  positive  proof  that  it  will  do 
your  work — belt  and  draw  bar — when,  and  as  you  want  it  done.  Plow 
as  deep  sls  you  like — faster  than  you  ever  plowed  before;  disc,  harrow 
and  seed  your  Icuid — all  with  a  "Caterpillar".  Each  joh  will  be  done 
right  and  on  time. 


The  five  ton  "Caterpillar"  is  different  from  any 
tractor  fiver  built  it  develops  upwards  of  3,100 
pounds  draw  bar  pulL  Plowing  speed  three  miles 
per  hour-  Pulls  easily  four  14  inch  plows.  8  to 
10  inches  deep.    Carries  and  lays  its  own  track. 


If  you  shot 
■■CaterpiUa 
close  fence 
three  speeds  and 


''""\'°s.:'ple. 

Tra 


You  will  be  interested  in  receiving  free  mcraiure 
describing  each  feature  of  "Caterpillar"  aupremacy.  Write 

the  HOLT  Manufacturing  Cajnc 

There  is  but  one  "QOIJtHflaB' -  HOLT  builds  it. 

Peoria,  Illinois 


Factorie;  Peoria,  111.  and  Stockton,  Cal. 


Atlanta,  Ga. 
Fargo,  N.  D. 
Kama*  City,  Mo. 
Loa  Angeles,  Cal. 


Branchet  and  Dittribator* 
Memphis,  Tenn. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
Omaha,  Nebr. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Spokane,  Wash. 
Wichita,  ICans. 
Calgary,  Alberta 
London,  E.  C. 
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CLASSIFICATION  FAVORED 

(Continued  from  page  13) 

developing  it?  Will  not  the  common 
sense  and  common  honesty  of  "God's 
cheerful,  fallible  men  and  women"  pro- 
vide a  way?  Why  not  untie  our  hands 
and  give  experience,  statesmanship  and 
ingenuity  opportunity  to  work  but  for  a 
great  state  a  system  of  taxation  that 
will  raise  the  revenues  needed  in  a  way 
that  will  not  be  burdensome  to  any 
class  of  people  or  property  ?  The  lead- 
ers of  both  political  parties  favor  the 
amendment.  The  men  who  have  the 
most  to  do  with  administering  govern- 
ment say  it  is  right  and  practicable. 
Experience  in  other  states  shows  that 
it  has  aided  very  materially  in  solving 
the  vexing  question  of  taxation.  Why 
not  let  Ohio  have  a  chance  also? 

Opponents  claim  that  lobbying  will 
be  neccessary.  So  much  the  better.  "In 
the  multitude  of  counsel  there  is  much 
wisdon."  I  have  represented  the  farm- 
ers and  school  interests  in  Ohio  as  leg- 
islative agent  for  a  great  many  years 
and  I  have  found  the  General  Assembly 
and  Congress  anxious  to  get  informa- 
tion of  a  special  character  and  willing 
to  honestly  and  intelligently  represent 

C.  K.  SEIBERT,  President 

L  D.  SEIBERT,  P.  &  Gen'l  Mgr. 

G.   H.   WOODROW,  Sec'y  &  Treas. 

The  Fifth  Avenue  Floral  Company 

Cut  Flowers,  Plants 
and  Corsages 

OFFICE  AND  GREENHOUSES 
518-552  West  Fifth  Ave. 

Citizens   16052.  Bell,  North  278 

STORE,  120  EAST  BROAD  ST. 

Citizens    085.  Bell,  Main  2439 
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their  constituency.  I  have  never  found 
much  good  in  a  man  who  was  constant- 
1}''  suspicious  of  every  one  else,  or  whose 
imagination  run  riotously  to  portray- 
ing what  evil  other  people  and  other  in- 
terests would  do.  He  is  very  apt  to 
judge  others  by  himself.  He  is  not  an 
honest  counseller  or  guide. 

More  funds  are  needed  and  must  be 
produced  for  the  support  of  govern- 
ment. The  Smith  limit  law  is  in  danger 
of  repeal.  Under  classification  it  will 
stand. 

The  leaders  of  both  political  parties 
favor  an  income  tax  and  such  a  law 
will  in  all  probability  be  enacted  at  the 
next  session  of  the  legislature.  How 
can  a  just  income  tax  law  be  enacted  if 
the  present  constitution  is  enforced 
which  would  tax  all  property  at  its 
true  value  in  money,  at  a  uniform  rate, 
and  then  tax  the  income  derived  from 
the  property  already  fully  taxed 

The  next  quarter  of  a  century  will 
witness  a  degree  of  taxation  never 
dreamed  of  before.  Wars  are  costly. 
Federal  and  state  governments  have 
been  increasing  their  duties,  functions 
and  responsibilities.  The  federal  gov- 
ernment has  never  circumscribed  its 
power  of  taxation  or  limited  itself  in 
the  subjects  it  would  tax.  Most  of  the 
states  in  the  Union  have  put  themselves 
in  this  advantageous  position.  As  costs 
have  increased  and  the  burden  on  land 
and  visible  property  grew  heavier  gov- 
ernments have  found  it  necessary  to 
tap  other  resources  of  revenue.  The 
invariable  result  has  been  to  lower  the 
tax  on  land  and  increase  the  amount 
received  from  intangibles.  This  has  not 
necessarily  meant  an  increased  RATE 
but  an  increased  VOLUME,  of  tax- 
able property.  The  sound  common 
sense  and  inherent  honesty  of  Ohio  will 
place  her  in  the  same  favored  class. 
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We  Serve  the  Very  Best 
For  the  Money. 


American  and  Italian 


Prices  Reasonabie. 
1622  NORTH  HIGH  STREET 


PLANTING  BULBS 

(Continued  from  page  32) 

door  culture.  The  underlying  princi- 
ples are  the  same.  Out  of  doors,  a  bulb 
will  not  be  forced  and  will  bloom  where 
planted  and  its  blooming  time  will  de- 
pend on  the  season.  Soil  conditions 
must  be  good ;  a  heayy  soil  will  cause 
the  bulb  to  deca^^  as  will  one  haying  in 
it  fresh,  or  heating,  manures.  The  ideal 
again  is  a  loose  loam  haying  plenty  of 
well  rotted  humus. 

Planting  schemes  are  many  and  yari- 
ous,  but  informal  plans  are  always  most 
satisfactory  for  if  a  plant  here  and 
there  does  not  show  up  nothing  will  be 
missed,  whereas  one  flower  missing  in  a 
formal  bed  will  spoil  the  entire  effect. 
A  shrub  border  is  always  brightened  up 
by  a  few  Tulips  or  nodding  Narcissi. 
A  few  bulbs  in  groups  in  perennial  gar- 
dens will  add  a  touch  of  color  before 


ROGER^S 

HOME 
COOKING 

HOME-MADE  PIES 
MOST  ANYTHING 


y  Good  Things  to  Eat  in  the  | 
I  Confection  Line  | 

I  Vanity  Fair  Home- Made  Fudge  | 
I      and  Fine  Candies  a  Specialty.  | 

iDiillllllllllllllllllllllillllllllillllllllilllllllllillllllllillhlillillllllillllllllilllliilllllllllli 

many  other  plants  appear.  Crocuses 
may  be  planted  in  lawns  proyided  the 
foliage  has  a  chance  to  ripen  before  the 
grass  is  cut. 

It  is  advisable  to  plant  as  soon  after 
September  fifteenth  as  possible,  for  it 
is  from  this  time  until  freezing  weather 
that  the  bulbs  make  their  roots  for  use 
next  spring.  In  setting  bulbs  a  good 
rule  would  be  to  place  them  twice  their 
depth  in  a  good  light  soil.  In  the  case 
of  heayier  soils  a  little  shallower  would 
be  better.  Good  bulbs,  especially  Hya- 
cinths should  haye  an  inch  or  two  of 
sand  below  the  bulb  to  prevent  decay. 
When  planting  is  completed  wait  till 
the  ground  is  frozen,  then  cover  with 
three  or  four  inches  of  strawy  manure, 
the  object  being  to  keep  the  ground 
frozen  and  prevent  injury  by  alternate 
freezing  and  thawing. 

(Continued  on  page  39) 
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Bide -A- Wee  Theatre 

ELEVENTH  AND  HIGH 
Many  Special  Attractions  Booked  for  the  Coming  Season. 


UNIFORMS  REMODELED 

DRY  CLEANING  and  PRESSING.   Suits  Pressed  While  You  Wait. 

SAM  ROSEN,  1  574  N.  Migh 


TWO  STORES   Near  .he  Campus 

Selling  Everything  for  Your  Better  Appearance  in 

MEN'S  WEAR  AND  HATS 

COLLEGE  JEWELRY,  PILLOWS  AND  PENNANTS 
U  QMTTU  f^Ci      ELEVENTH  AND  HIGH 

12.  A..  CylVll  I  n  cr  uiy.  sixteenth  and  high 


H  A  N  S  E  N  '  S  I 

Dairy  Preparations  | 

For  cheese  and  butter  making  on  | 

the  farm  as  well  as  in  largest  cream-  | 

eries  and  cheese  factories,  Hansen's  | 

preparations  are  standard.    They  are  | 

pure,  concentrated,  and  simple  to  use.  | 

Use  Hansen's  Rennet  Tablets,  Ren-  | 

net  Extract  or  Lactic  Ferment  Cul-  | 

ture  for  cheese  making  (in  the  small  | 

dairy  Junket  Brand  Buttermilk  Tab-  I 

lets  are  used  to  advantage  for  cheese  | 

making).  | 

Hansen's  Danish  Butter  Color  and  | 

Hansen's  Cheese  Color   are  used  in  | 

the  finest  creameries  and  cheese  fac-  | 

tories.   Hansen's  products  are  on  sale  | 

at   drug  or   dairy   supply   stores   or  | 

sent  direct.  | 

"The  Story  of  Cheese  Making,"  by  | 

J.  D.  Frederiksen,  free  on  request.  | 

Chr.  Hansen's  Laboratory,  Inc.  | 

LITTLE  FALLS,  N.  Y.  1 


Students  May  Readily 
Inform  Themselves 

as  to  the  Productive  Characteristics  of  the  dairy 
Breeds  and  Their  Competitive  Advanced  Registry- 
Standing  by  Sending  to  us  for  a  Free  Copy  of 
"Dairy  Breed  Comparisons  No.  7." 

This  instructive,  illustrated  24-page  pamphlet  con- 
tains illustrations  of  high  record  Holsteins,  Guern- 
seys, Jerseys,  and  Ayrshires,  also  the  five  highest 
7-day  Holstein  records;  a  synopsis  of  yearly  records 
from  600  to  over  1,000  lbs.  fat;  the  leading  cows  of 
each  breed  for  yearly  production  in  seven  classes; 
ten  highest  record  cows  of  each  breed;  the  average 
yearly  breed  production  from  a  summary  of  2,387 
Holstein,  4,086  .Guernsey,  4,297  Jersey,  1,752  Ayr- 
shire, and  121  Brown  Swiss  records. 

Just  drop  a  postal  card. 


Holstein  -  Friesian  Association  of  America 

F.  L.  HOUGHTON,  Sec'y. 
154  Holstein  Building,  BBATTLEBORO.  VT. 


□mil 
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Concrete  Mixers 

With  or  without  Power.    Built  in  many  sizes.     Send  for  Mixer 
Catalogue  and  Book  on  "How  to  M-ake  Concrete." 

The  JAEGER  MACHINE  Co. 

113  Dublin  Ave.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


PLANTING  BULBS 

(Continued  from  page  37) 

This  material  should  be  removed 
early  in  the  spring.  A  light  freeze,  or 
even  snow,  on  the  newly  started  plants 
need  cause  no  alarm  as  they  will  be  well 
hardened  to  cold  and  development  will 
not  stop. 

CLASSIFICATION 

(Continued  from  page  24) 
$80,000.00  to  carry  classification,  how 
much  could  all  the  intangible  interests 


of  the  State  subscribe  each  year  to  se- 
cure favorable  rates  on  intangible  prop- 
erty.^ This  is  the  constant  menace  un- 
der classification.  Xo  rate  in  Ohio 
would  be  assured  of  stability.  Xo  man 
could  estimate  in  one  year  what  his 
tax  rate  would  be  the  next. 

Under  classification,  taxation  would 
become  the  football  of  politics  and  the 
common-every-day  citizen  of  the  State 
with  his  home  and  his  lack  of  organiza- 
tion, money  and  influence  would  always 
be  under,  at  everv  "down"  of  the  ball. 


LOBSTER 

and  Live  Sea  Foods 

FISH— TROUT,  ENGLISH  FLOUNDERS,  BOSTON  BLUE 
FISH,  HALIBUT  AND  COD 

For  those  who  do  not  care  especially  for  sea  foods  uur 

Spaghetti  Plate  Dinners,   Italian   Plate  Dinners,  Spaghetti 
Omelets,  Resota  Plate  Dinners,  Chicken,  Italicm 
Style,  with  Resota  and  Spaghetti,  Etc., 

Are  bound  to  please. 

SPECIAL  DINNERS  and  LUNCHES— CHICKEN,  STEAKS, 
CHOPS,  ROASTS,  ETC. 

 — We  Serve  Only  the  Best  

MARZETTI'S 


1548  NORTH  HIGH 


59  EAST  GAY 


m 
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'  > '  ^iiiiiiiiiiuutii  m    /mi          maintenance  of  your  dairy 
^ V«  i^lllllP''^  n    p'     cows  represents  a  fixed  expense — 
I  1    you  can't  get  away  from  it  because 
,  .  , ,  i »   |^\    nature  has  wisely  constituted  the 

W^filfeK^^^  ^^'^  ^  bodily  mainte- 

'V^*^  nance  gets  first  call  from  the  feed  she 
\  consumes.  Feeding  just  enough-to  keep 

i^Qp^      COWS  alive  is  poor  economy — it  means 

low  milk  production  and  weakened  con-   

stitutioiis.  You  must  feed  enough  to  cover  both  bodily  maintenance  and  maximum  milk  pro* 
duction  before  your  cows  can  pay  you  a  profit  You  will  find  it  pays  big  to  feed 


SCHUMACHER  FEED 

AND 

BIG'^OTDAIRYRATION 

generously  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  but  especially  so  right  now  because  your  cows  have 
just  passed  through  the  hot,  short  pasture  season— their  reserve  energy  has  been  heavily 
drawn  upon— their  vitality  and  stamina  are  at  a  low  ebb  and  can  only  be  restored  by 
generous  feeding  of  the  proper  grain  ration  if  they  are  to  produce  profitable  results 
this  winter.  Feeding  SCHUMACHER  FEED  and  BIG  "Q"— NOW— will  put  your 
cows  in  tip  top  condition  so  that  you  will  get  the  benefit  of  the  present  good  milk 
prices  during  the  fall  and  winter.  You'll  save  feed  later  on  by  feeding  all  your 
cows  will  consume  NOW. 

No  other  feeds  in  the  world  so  well  supply  the  maintenance  and  milk  production 
requirements  of  the  dairy  cow  as  SCHUMACHER  FEED  and  BIG  "Q"  DAIRY 
.  RATION.  This  is  proven  by  the  fact  that  they  have  " 
helped  35  World's  Champion  Dairy  Cows  to  make 

their  world's  records,  and  by  the  further  fact  that  the  foremost  dairy- 
men in  the  country  feed  and  endorse  SCHUMACHER  FEED  and 
BIG  "Q"  DAIRY  RATION  enthusiastically. 

These  well  known,  widely  used  and  dependable  feeds  are  not  an  ex- 
pense—they are  big  profit  makers.  Your  dealer  cam  supply  you. 


XIZ  ADMIMfJt  Don't  burn  out  your  cows  from  feeding  too 
''''  jjjuch  protein.    Excessive  protein  in  ration 

greatly  increases  cost  and  does  not  give  the  maximum  milk  produc- 
tion throughout  lactation  period.  i36 

The  Quaker  Q^ts  Ompany 

ADDRESS,  CHICAGO.  U.  S.  A. 
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OPEN  DAY  AND  NIGHT 

HI -ELEVENTH  GARAGE 


W.  K.  KRAUSS,  Mgr. 

TAXI  SPECIAL  TO  STUDENTS 


1577  North  High  Street 
Only  Taxi  Company  North  of  Depot 


CLUB  PINS  for  Boys'  &  Girls'  AGRICULTRAL  CLUBS 

B       BASCOM  BROS. 

1585  North  High  Street  COLUMBUS,  OHIO 


Furnishing  Goods 


Notions 


THE  LEHMAN  CO. 

TWELFTH  AVE.  AND  HIGH 

DRY  CLEANING 

"We  Operate  Our  Own  Plant."  Delivery  Service 


 .i^^^^^p 

The 

Bucher  Engraving 
Company 

Columbus,  Ohio 


DRAWINGS  and 
ILLUSTRATIONS 


For  All  Uses 


iRINTING  PLATES  made 
from  Your  Own  Photo- 
graphs or  Drawings. 


Specializes  in 

Home-Made  Chocolates 

And  AU  Kinds  of 

Candies,  Ice  Cream  and 
Ices 

Bakery  and  Pastry 
Goods 

For  your  next  reception  try  our 
delicious  Fruit  Punch;  it  pleases 
I  the  palate;  it's  delicious;  try  it. 

I        1591  NORTH  HIGH  ST. 

I  Opp.  E.  11th  Ave.     Both  Phones 


R  —  iB  ^gEsasji 
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We  have  tried  to 
Figure  out  why  anyone 
Pays  $100  or  more  for 
A  big  typewriter  when 
A  6-poiind  portable 
Corona  will  do  the 
V/ork  and  costs  but 
Fifty.  We  had  to  give 
It  up.   Now  you  try. 
We  thank  you. 


THE  CORONA 

SALES  COMPANY 

University  Branch, 
1862  N.  HIGH  ST. 

Downtown  Office,  71  EAST 
STATE  ST.— Both  Phones. 


Doubly  Welcome 

you  are  when  you  come  with  a  box  of  our  toothsome  candies.  Every  woman's  heart 
melts  at  the  sight  of  luscious  sweets,  such  as  we  sell.  Step  in  today  and  get  a  pound 
or  two-pound  package  as  a  special  gift  for  her.  Select  your  own  assortment  if  you  like. 

MEINNICK'S 

AT  THE  GATE  OF  THE  CAMPUS 


YOU  ARE  INVITED  TO 
VISIT  THE  OLD  RELIABLE 


STATE  AND  HIGH  STREETS 


For  the  Best  Photos 

The  Largest,  Finest  and  Best  Equipped  Gallery  in  America. 
Special  Rates  to  All  O.  S.  U.  Students. 


REFERENCE  BOOKS  IN  AGRICULTURE 
and  ALL  COLLEGE  SUPPLIES 

READY  SOON— OHIO  STATE  VIEW  BOOK— $1,  $2,  $3 

COLLEGE  BOOK  STORE 
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SEASON  1919-1920 


Prof.  Rader's  DandngCalendar 

NEIL  AVENUE  ACADEMY 

Take  Neil  Ave.  Car  and  get  oft  at  Poplar  Ave. 
647  Neil  Ave.— Phones:  Citz.  4431;  M.  6189 

TWO  BEGINNERS'  CLASSES,  organizing  Wednesday 
evening,  October  15,  and  Friday  evening,  October  17. 

Assembly  Nights — Mon.,  Thur.,  Fri.  and  Sat. 

Tuition  for  Beginners — Per  term  of  10  lessons,  ladies  $5, 
gentlemen  $6:  juveniles,  per  term  of  12  lessons,  $5; 
pri\'ate  lessons.  5  for  $6. 

Tuition  can  be  paid  $1  a  lesson  until  paid.  Private  les- 
sons can  be  had  afternoon  or  evening.  We  aim  to 
teach  you  to  dance  in  one  term. 

OAK  STREET  ACADEMY— 827  Oak  St. 
Phones— Citz.  7105;    Residence,  Citz.  4431;    Main  6189 

A  stricth'  private  place  for  club  dances,  card  parties  and 
for  classes  that  organize  for  special  instruction. 


Progress 
Laundry 

DRY  CLEANING 

PRESSING 
and  REPAIRING 


The  Place  That   Always  Gives 
You  the  Best  for  the  Money. 


Office:  E.  11th  AVE.  &  HIGH  ST. 
Bell,  N.  2832         Columbus,  Ohio 


NO  RAISE 
IN  PRICES 


■AT- 


The  Community 
Shoe  Repairing  Co, 


Sixteenth  and  High 

REBUILDING  OF  SHOES 
OUR  BUSINESS 


IS 


Best  Material  and  Workmanship. 
Rubber  Heels  While  You  Wait. 

Citz.  11217 
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When  egg  records  are  charted  on  co-ordinate  paper,  the  relation  of 
rations  to  egg  production  can  be  seen  at  a  glance.  It  proves  that  a  well- 
balanced  ration  means  more  eggs  per  hen. 

Purina  Chicken  Chowder 
and  Purina  Scratch  Feed 

when  fed  together,  supply  the  scientific  balance  of  all  the  elements  a  hen 
requires  to  produce  the  highest  number  of  w^hites  and  yolks  of  which  she  is 
capable. 

Grain-fed  hens  retain  a  quantity  of  unlaid  yolks  in  their  bodies.  These  extra 
yolks  turn  into  fat — and  a  fat  hen  is  a  poor  layer.  Purina  Chicken  Chowder  supplies 
an  abundance  of  the  elements  for  whites,  and  therefore  enables  the  hen  to  complete 
and  lay  her  eggs.  The  following  figures  show  the  perfect  balance  of  whites  and 
yolks  contained  in  Purina  rations :  Yolks  Whites 

50  lbs.  of  Purina  Scratch  Feed   123.75  71.06 

50  lbs.  of  Purina  Chicken  Chowder   91.02  141.27 

100  lbs.  of  Combined  Ration  (half  and  half)      214.77  212.33 


We  will  refund  the  money  paid  for  Puri 
Chicken  Chowder  with  Purina  Scratch  Feed, 
when  fed  any  other  ration. 

Get  Our  1920 
Poultry  Book  Free. 

A  complete,  valuable  poultry  manual 
of  64  pages  and  many  illustrations. 
It  contains  charts  for  breeding  and 
feeding,  plans  for  poultry  houses  and 
home-made  fixtures,  rules  for  care  of 
baby  chicks,  cures  of  diseases,  daily 
egg  record  blanks,  etc. 

PURINA  MILLS 

Ralston  Purina  Co., 

PROPRIETOR 
St.  Louis,  Mo.    Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Sold  In  checkerboard  bagsonly 


na  Chicken  Chowder  if  hens  fed  Purina 
as  directed,  do  not  lay  more  eggs  than 
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WHY  Have  Over 
10,000,000  Hogs 
Been  Treated  With 


AVAftON  mSHS 


(Trade  Mark  Registered  U.  S.  Pat.  Office) 


HOG  TONE? 


In  fact,  I  am  confident  that  the  number  so 
treated  is  considerably  more  than  10,000,000,  pos- 
sibly 15,000,000.   Iowa,  the  state 
which  uses  the  greatest  amount 
of    AVALON    FARMS  HOG- 
TONE,    now    raises  10,000,000 
hogs  annually.    Iowa  hog-rais- 
ers are  given  credit  for  know- 
ing their  business.    Now — why- 
are  they  the  biggest  users  of 
this     liquid     hog  conditioner, 
fatener  and  worm  remover? 
AVALON  FARMS  HOG-TONE  has  been  on  the  market  for  only  3  years,  yet  it  is 
today  being  used  by  20  times  as  many  hog-raisers  all  over  the  United  States  as  are 
many  hog-powders  and  remedies  that  have  been  advertised  for  ten  times  as  many 
years  as  HOG-TONE. 

Of  course,  one  reason  why  HOG-TONE  is  used  by  so  many  hog-raisers  and  such  an 
increasing  number  of  hog-breeders  is  that 

I  Have  Sent  60  Days'  Supply  of  This  Liquid 
Hog  Conditioner,  Fattener  and  Worm  Remover 

to  a  Million  and  More  Farmers  at  My  Own  Expense  and  Risk 

=During  the  Last  Three  Years^= 


I  admit  that  that  took  some  nerve. 
But  the  experience  I  had  with  HOG-TONE 
on  my  own  hog  farm  near  Ft.  Wayne, 
Ind.,  made  me  certain  that  any  hog-raiser, 
who  would  give  HOG-TONE  a  fair  trial, 
w^ould  profit  splendidly  by  doing  so — and 
would  gladly  pay  me  for  the  HOG-TONE 
at  the  end  of  the  60  Day's  Trial. 

So  I  am  continuing  my  offer  to  send  any 


347  W.  OHIO  STREET 


farmer  all  the  HOG-TONE  he  needs  to 
treat  all  his  hogs  for  60  days.  He  is  not 
to  pay  me  a  cent  at  the  time  I  send  him 
the  HOG-TONE~only  the  small  transpor- 
tation expense.  Then — at  the  end  of  60 
days — I  don't  want  him  to  pay  a  penny  un- 
less he  is  completely  satisfied  with  results. 

This  offer  is  open  to  you  —  or  anyone 
whom  you  know  who  is  raising  hogs.  I 
stand  all  the  risk. 


President 

Avalon  Farms  Company 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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The  Modem  Miracle  Worker 
that  is  Changing 
the  Habits  of  Millions 


SCIENCE  is  the  modern  Aladd:n.  it  dianjea  the  face  of  the 
world  almost  over  Fxight,  Steam  was  discovered— and  life 
at  once  began  to  change  for  every  man,  woman  and  child 
then  alive.  For  them  and  their  descendants  life  could  nevv  ^ 
again  be  the  same. 

Union  Carbide  was  discovered;  and  already  its  miraculous 
power  is  lightening  and  brightening  the  life  of  every  one  living 
to-day.  Such  world  forces  are  irresistible.  Th^^  results  they 
make  possible  are  so  helpful  that  barriers  fall  by  the  wayside  as 
the  wave  of  progress  rushes  on. 


Union  Car  bids  made  from  '  se- 
lected coke  and  lime  and  fused  in 
electric  furnaces  at  a  heat  of  6,000 
degrees  Fahrenheit  (twice  the  heat 
necessary  to  melt  steel),  looks  like 
ordinary  crushed  s^one.  Add  water 
to  it,  and  there  is  straightway  pro- 
duced the  most  wonderful  gas  in 
the  world—Carbide  Gas. 

Carbide  Gas  is  mending  machin- 
ery in  factories,  railroad  and  ship- 
building plants  all  over  the  earth. 
Broken  parts  are  heated  in  a  few 
minutes,  and  then  stick  together  as 
if   they   had   never   been  parted. 


Carbide  Gas  lights  the  entrances 
to  the  Panama  Canal,  Government 
Barracks,  light-houses,  buoys  and 
school  houses.  It  supplied  light  to 
the  contractors  who  built  the  New 
York  Subways,  and  the  great 
Catskill  aqueduct  tunnel  under  the 
Hudson  River  at  Storm  King. 

It  already  lights  quarter  of  a 
million  farm  houses  and  barns,  hos- 
pitals, fields  for  night  ploughing, 
and  is  used  for  loading  and  un- 
loading of  all  kinds.  Over  700,000 
miners  depend  on  Carbide  Gas  to 
work  by. 


If  you  would  like  to  read  more  about  this  miracle  worker,  that  is 
changing  the  habits  of  millions,  write  us  for  a  free  booklet. 

UNION  CARBIDE  SALES  COMPANY 

30  East  42nd  Street,  New  York 

Peoples  Gas  Building,  Chicago  Kohl  Building,  San  Francisco 


900 
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Every  Moline-Universal  Tractor 
Must  Give  Satisfactory  Service 

i 

When  you  buy  a  Moline-Universal  Tractor  the  transaction  does  not 
end  there.  In  addition  you  buy  Moline  Service— which  is  service  that 
satisfies.  This  means  that  v^ith  intelligent  operation  you  v^ill  be  able 
to  keep  your  tractor  working  to  full  capacity  during  its  entire  life. 

Moline  Service  means  exactly  what  it  says — and  we  have  perfected 
an  organization  which  enables  us  to  furnish  Moline  Service  that  satis- 
fies.   We  can  do  this  because: 


1.  Twenty-three  Moline  factory  branches  in  all  parts  of  the 
United  States  carry  stocks  of  repairs  and  complete  machines— in 
charge  of  an  expert  service  department. 

2.  Factory  branch  territories  are  sub-divided  into  service  ter- 
ritories each  in  charge  of  a  resident  Moline  Service  Supervisor— 
whose  sole  duty  is  to  see  that  Moline  Service  is  properly  and 
promptly  furnished  in  his  territory. 

3.  Every  Moline  Tractor  Dealer  is  required  to  carry  Moline- 
Universal  Tractor  repairs  in  stock  and  have  a  competent  service 
department  to  provide  prompt  and  efficient  service. 

4.  Tractor  schools  of  short  duration  in  charge  of  expert  in- 
structors are  being  held  in  co-operation  with  Moline  Tractor 
Dealers,  to  instruct  farmers  in  the  care  and  operation  of  Moline- 
Universal  Tractors.  These  schools  will  continue  to  be  held  as 
long  -as  there  is  a  demand  for  them. 

5.  With  every  Moline-Universal  Tractor  we  furnish  a  com- 
plete instruction  book,  giving  full  information  on  care  and  oper- 
ation of  the  tractor. 

6.  Moline-Universal  Tractors  are  simple  in  construction,  have 
the  best  materials  and  workmanship  money  can  buy,  and  all. 
working  parts  are  quickly  accessible. 


Therefore  we  are  prepared  to  back  Moline  Service  to  the  limit  and  you  are  sure  of  getting 
constant  and  satisfactory  work  from  your  Moline-Universal  Tractor. 

If  any  Moline-Universal  Tractor  is  not  giving  its  owner  satisfactory  service  we  want  to 
know  about  it  immediately. 

The  Moline  Plow  Company  leads  the  Tractor  industry — first,  in  developing  and  perfecting  the 
original  two-wheel,  one-man  tractor  which  does  all  farm  work  including  cultivating,  and 
again  in  announcing  a  service  plan  which  makes  a  "booster"  of  every  Moline  Tractor  owner. 

Join  the  throng  of  "Moline  Boosters. "  You  will  be  able  to  do  twice  the  farm  work 
at  half  the  expense.     See  your  Moline  Dealer  now  or  write  us  for  full  information. 

Moline  Plow  Company,  Moline,  Illinois 


Factory  Branches  At: 

Atlanta  St.  Louis  Stockton  Denver 

New  Orleans  Poughkeepsie  Spokane .  Kansas  City 

Dallas  Baltimore  Portland  Omaha 

Oklahoma  City  Los  Angeles  Salt  Lake  City  Minneapolis 


Minot 
Sioux  Falls 
Des  Moines 
Bloomington,  IlL 


indianapolis 
Columbus,  Ohio 
Jackson,  Mich. 


Service  Ttat  Satisfies 
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The  Agricultural  Student. 


Farmers  Who  are  Leaders  Know  the 
Use  of  DYNAMITE 


A  Ditch  Dug  with 

HERCULES  DYNAMITE 

$12. 6S  for  dynamite  and  caps  reclaimed  ^1,000  worth  of  land  for  one 
agricultural  college  graduate. 

Are  you  taking  advantage  of  every  opportunity  to  improve  your  farm  and 
make  your  idle  acres  pay.? 

High  prices  and  increased  land  values  demand  the  use  of  every  acre.  If 
you  are  unfamiliar  with  the  economy  and  labor-saving  advantages  of  Hercules 
Explosives,  let  our  agricultural  experts  show  you  and  your  help  how  to  dig 
ditches,  remove  stumps  and  boulders,  subsoil,  and  plant  trees  with  dynamite. 
State  your  problems  to  our  Agricultural  Department,  and  ask  for  a  copy  of 
"Progressive  Cultivation",  a  68-page  booklet  that  explains  the  economical 
and  safe  way  to  use  dynamite. 

HEJ(CULES  POWDEJ{^  CO. 

(Agricultural  Dept.) 

Wilmington  Delaware 


Please  send  me  a  copy  of  "Progressive  Cultivation".     I  need  dynamite  for 

Removing  stumps  from  acres. 

Diggmg  ,  rods  of  ditch. 

Removing  :  boulders  from  acres. 

Planting  trees.  Subsoiling  acres. 

Name...     P.  O  State  
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DELCOLIGHT 

ELECTRICITY  FOR  ANYONE  ANYWHERE 


/I 


Making  the  Farm  Produce 

The  most  important  factor  in  farm  pro- 
duction this  year  is  farm  labor. 

Delco-Light  adds  an  extra  hand  to  the 
farm  working  force — 

And  it  is  the  busiest,  most  efficient  workman 
about  the  place. 

Delco-Light  not  only  furnishes  an  abundance  of 
clean,  safe  and  economical  electric  light  for , 
house  and  barn  but — 

It  furnishes  power  to  pump  the  water,  operate 
the  separator  and  churn,  wash  the  clothes  and 
grind  the  tools — 

It  lengthens  the  working  day  by  making  it 
possible  to  do  the  barn  chores  safely  and 
easily  after  dark — 

It  pays  for  itself  in  time  and  labor  saved — 

And  at  the  same  time  it  adds  greatly  to  the 
comfort  and  convenience  of  farm  life. 

Delco-Light  is  a  simple,  compact,  highly- 
efficient  electric  plant  that  requires  little  or 
no  attention,  and  that  runs  on  kerosene,  gas  or 
gasoline. 

Distributor : 

J.  J.  Munsell,  11  E.  Rich 
St.,  Columbus,  O. 
There    is    a    dealer  in 
your  county. 

Over    75,000  satisfied 
users. 

ASK  A  USER 
Write   for  Catalogue. 


OELCO-UOHT 


Simplicity 

 of  the  —  

I  lAWAl 

Simplicity  in  cream  sep- 
arator construction  avoids 
waste  and  makes  possible 
quick  and  easy  handling  of 
milk. 

The  De  Laval  Cream 
Separator  is  remarkably 
simple.  Thousands  of  De 
Lavals  are  run  and  cleaned 
by  children  every  day. 

This  simplicity  means 
long  life  and  freedom  from 
repairs,  and  is  the  outcome 
of  over  forty  years  of  unquestioned  leadership  in  cream 
separator  inventing,  developing  and  perfecting. 

Every  part  has  been  developed  to  its  highest  degree  of 
simplicity  coupled  v^ith  efficiency  and  the  De  Laval  has 
earned  for  itself  the  name  of  being  ''the  world's  standard 
separator." 

More  De  Lavals  are  in  use  than  of  all  other  makes  combined 

See  the  local  De  Laval  agent,  or,  if  you  don't  know 
him,  write  to  the  nearest  De  Laval  office  as  below. 

The  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  Co. 

165  Broadway  29  East  Madison   Street  61   Beale  Street 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO 


